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Editorial 


With this issue the CAROLINA QUARTERLY enters its second year 
of publication. It is an accepted fact that a magazine requires from 
three to five years to establish itself financially. The chances of 
a literary magazine’s ever doing so are slim. It is only through the 
sponsorship of interested individuals, or of an organization, that 
a publication of this type is able to exist. 

Formerly the University of North Carolina did support a lit- 
erary magazine. It did, that is, until it became a political football 
for campus politicians to kick around as they pleased, without re- 
gard for the welfare of either the magazine or the university. Be- 
cause of their efforts a magazine of over one hundred years stand- 
ing was voted off the campus. A few students, realizing the need 
for a literary publication at a university of this size, rose up 
in rebellion against the politicians, and with little more than their 
hopes to support them established the CanoLINA QUARTERLY. 

The student legislature, appearing to recognize the disastrous re- 
sults of its shenanigans, agreed to underwrite the QUARTERLY to 
the extent of two thousand dollars during its first year of publica- 
tion. The QuaRTERLY used only eight-hundred dollars of this under- 
write, the residue remaining in the hands of the legislature. When on 
the basis of its first year’s operations, the QuaRTERLY applied for 
another underwrite of only one thousand dollars which could 
easily have been supplied out of the funds remaining from the 
previous year, it was refused. Unless the QuartERLy placed itself 
completely in the hands of the politicians it would get no more 
funds through the student legislature. 

The staff of the QuaRTERLY, not wishing to see a publication 
which had achieved so much in only one year go the way of its 
predecessor, determined to appeal to the citizens of the state and 
region. If the university declined to support a publication de- 
signed only to bring honor to its name, perhaps the people would 
feel otherwise. 

That you are reading this issue is ample testimony to the faith 
and interest of our sponsors and our subscribers. Without them 
there would be no magazine. We are grateful to them. 

The reduced size of this issue is the result of a smaller operating 
fund. It is our hope that as more people become aware of the dif- 
ficulties under which we are struggling, they will desire to join 
our growing list of sponsors. A minimum donation of five dollars 
has been established, but it is already evident that many people, 
realizing the need in the South for a publication such as this, are 
desirous of giving more. But whether your donation be large or 
small, your help in this enterprise is earnestly sought. 
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HUGH HOLMAN, assistant professor of English at the University 
of North Carolina, is the author of five published detective novels, 
including Trout In The Milk, Slay the Murderer, and Another 
Man’s Poison. Mr. Holman maintains that his major interest is not 
in creative writing or detective stories, but in the study and teach- 
ing of American literature. 


Innocent Merriment 


By 


HucGH HoL_MAN 


Every YEAR American publishers issue more than three hundred 
new detective stories, and the twenty-five cent reprint publishers re- 
vive more than a hundred and fifty older titles and sell them at an 
average rate of more than 150,000 copies a title. It has been esti- 
mated that at least 5,000,000 Americans are regular detective story 
readers, and untold millions more sometimes resort to the vicarious 
detection of crime. Certainly no other single literary form is as 
widely popular as the detective story. 


It is sometimes held that the detective story is ‘the recreation of 
noble minds” by those who point with pride or self-justifying 
pleasure to the fact that presidents, supreme court justices, and 
scientists are frequently addicts. Their consumption is believed to 
be so much a habit of the professorial mind that, had Emerson de- 
livered his Phi Beta Kappa address a hundred years later, his state- 
ment that “books are for the scholar’s idle time” might have been 
taken to refer to mystery fiction. Every novel about academic 
life eventually gets around to picturing the weary scholar turning 
from PMLA to The Case of the Peripatetic Killer with a revealing 
sigh of relief. Yet it is obvious that detective fiction’s vast audi- 
ence cuts almost all class lines and is composed of people on almost 
every economic and educational level. 


Yet, despite the fact that he reads “whodunits” in vast quantity, 
the average American seems to have a guilt complex about his 
choice of reading matter. He reacts toward the detective story as 
though all books were to be used only in a grim self-improvement 
program, and often secures and reads mysteries so surreptitiously 
that an ignorant observer might believe them to be contraband. The 
college professor who reads them is usually self-conscious about his 
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reading habit; if he isn’t, he has already learned not to mention the 
form in his classes in any but derogatory terms, for he has seen 
the expression of increduious concempt which flashes across his 
sophomores’ faces at the serious mention of post-Poe detective 
fiction. 


In England a prime minister can board a plane for Munich with 
an umbrella, an Agatha Christie book, and an inability to foresee 
obvious conclusions that would endear him to any mystery writer, 
and the public display of his reading taste is not considered strange. 
Evelyn Waugh deciared that Earie Staniey Gardner was the Ameri- 
can writer whom he preferred, and America was shocked, amused, 
or insulted, and the New Yorker warned its sophisticated audience 
not to take him seriously. Mr. Waugh added that he would like very 
much to write a “shocker” himself, and readers were either incred- 
ulous or amazed. Yet he may have meant both statements quite 
seriously; for he belongs to a nation some of whose best writers 
have written detective stories, among them Dickens, Conrad, Priest- 
ley, Hewlett, Phillpotts, and C. Day Lewis. How the American at- 
titude differs is revealed by a glance at any of the “What I am 
Reading” columns in the Saturday Review of Literature. If prom- 
inent Americans read both Toynbee and Dorothy Sayers, they don’t 
admit it publicly. In America, with a very few exceptions, detect- 
ive stories are produced by detective story writers, a species of scrib- 
bler held to be quite distinct from those called “‘authors.” 

There exists a fairly large and vocal group in America who 
view the detective story and its popularity with a kind of moral 
and aesthetic horror. To them it is a “dull opiate,” an escape from 
reality, a vicarious satisfaction of certain primitive blood-lusts, or 
a perverter of morality. They see visions of a nation rendered in- 
tellectually moribund by a too continuously indulged escape and 
become dangerous socially through too often engaging in vicar- 
ious blood-letting. Sometimes these attitudes are manifestations of 
the latent puritanism in the American character which makes us 
justify our pleasures or, failing to do so, condemn them. Some- 
times they are outgrowths of the naive belief that life can and 
should be lived perpetually on a level of “high seriousness.” Often 
they are the result of a romantic distrust of form or convention 
in writing. And far too often, I fear, the attitudes are merely 
the reflection of intellectual snobbishness. 


No one, I am certain, would wish to imply that the average 
detective story makes any serious attempt to be “literature.” In 
fact, one of the most refreshing things about the form is the hon- 
esty with which its producers view their products as merely “enter- 
tainments”—an honesty which many producers of best-sellers 
might well imitate. Actually the detective story is intended to be 
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a source of “innocent merriment.” Unless we have so strenuous a 
view of life that we deny the legitimacy of relaxation to see the 
momentary escape from a world of post-atomic horrors as evil, 
the question of the detective story’s harm reduces itself to a ques- 
tion of how innocent the merriment really is. 

Il 

George Sampson once suggested that the detective story of today 
is similar in many respects to the metrical romances of the middle 
ages. The idea calls to mind several parallels. Both tell a fairly 
standardized story around characters trequently indistinguishable 
from work to work. Both address a moderately sophisticated aud- 
ience. Both have been widely popular. With a few exceptions neither 
represents literature of enduring worth in itself. The social or 
literary historian of the twenty-second or twenty-third century is 
likely to find the detective story of interest and value for what it 
tells him about our age, just as the student of medieval life and 
literature finds the metrical romance a fascinating field for study. 
In fact, it is interesting and amusing to speculate upon the con- 
clusions which graduate students three or four hundred years from 
now may possibly reach about the detective story in their seminars 
on popular literature in the twentieth century! 

There is one thing that the detective story has in common with 
the medieval romance, however, which is a measure, to some ex- 
tent at least, of the degree of harm which it may do its frequent 
readers. Both the romance and the detective story represent an 
idealization of a theory of society; the romance that of feudal 
chivalry, the detective story that of bourgeois society. 

It is almost a truism of criticism that a fiction writer creates a 
world governed by his own sense of values and that the responsive 
reader accepts this world at least momentarily as his own. A form 
whose value judgments deviate too greatly from those of the mass 
of readers is unlikely to achieve wide popularity; conversely a 
widely popular form at least does not cules the accepted con- 
cepts of its readers noticeably. In this, perhaps more than in any- 
thing else, lies the secret of the detective story’s great popularity. 

Admittedly the detective story creates a dream world. Although 
it employs verisimilitude rigorously, it is the verisimilitude of 
the fairy tale, as Marjorie Nicholson has pointed out. Nothing 
can finally be more destructive of the effect at which the form 
aims than a serious realism, a realism that attempts to comment 
significantly on life as it actually is, for such a realism destroys the 
universe in which detective fiction moves. 

For this world of flagrant injustice, where we see evil rewarded 
and good punished, where all the vast ambiguities of life weigh 
upon us oppressively, the detective story substitutes a realm 
of absolute justice and order. The verities exist as accepted ver- 
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ities in the region frequented by Sherlock Holmes and the unla- 
mented ghost of Philo Vance. And the murderer is one who flies 
knowingly in the face of this absolute truth. For him there are no 
excuses of environment or heredity or, until very recently, even 
of mental abnormality. Crime does not pay, cannot pay without 
rending the very structure of the story. And the “torn body ot 
Truth” is capable of being assembled by human effort and be- 
comes One in thousands of detective stories. 

As we tremble upon the brink of unreasonable disaster, the de- 
tective story offers us a realm where reason is always triumphant. 
Man, frightened at the spectre of his own irrationality, is shown a 
world where man is altogether rational, and where the axioms of 
logic work out in fact as well as in theory. The old dichotomy 
of reason and passion is basic to the detective story; for it is usually 
passion—greed or lust or ambition—which leads the murderer to 
his great violation of the ordained order; and it is reason, burn- 
ing like a clean flame, that enjoys a triumph over passion as in- 
evitable in this fairyland as its defeat seems to be in the world 
of grim fact. 

The detective himself, that twentieth century equivalent of 
the knight in shining armor, is the symbol of the triumph of reason 
over unlawful passion. He may indulge in drink to excess, or take 
opium, or have too ready an eye for a pretty stenographer; he 
may be too fat, or ungrammatical, or addicted to strange cigarettes; 
he may be physically blind, or immobile, or lazy; he may have 
strange eccentricities like growing orchids, or studying Sanskrit, 
or playing the piccolo in the morgue; he may be a lawyer, or a 
sheriff, or a dilettante, or even a priest or a nun—in any case, the 
eccentricities are superficial, and he is actually an animated brain 
possessed of sound powers of logic, a symbol of the triumph of 
will over evil. 


Il 


Although the detective story has on numerous occasions proved 
to be an effective means of satirizing some of the surface manifes- 
tations of life, it treats with respect and loving reverence the ideal 
of law in an ordered society. It may draw its motivations at times 
from social and economic conflicts and it may deal harshly with 
irresponsible or dishonest representatives of that law and that order, 
but it protrays basically a world in which they work so perfectly 
that those who transgress against them earn the inevitable wages 
of sin. 

One feels that if the average substantial middle-class citizen 
were given the magic power 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 


. shatter it to bits—and then 


Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 
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that his Utopia would have many features in common with those 
of the detective story dream world—not because he had unconsci- 
ously absorbed its doctrines from his bedtime reading, but because 
that bedside reading mirrors the middle-class dream of justice, 
law, order, and reason. 

Those who accept that dream—and to those who do not, the 
detective story world eventually becomes a world of horrors— 
have been surprisingly slow in recognizing the nature of the fairy- 
land into which they escape. Often they still feel that it is funda- 
mentally immoral. The enemies of the bourgeois dream have not 
been so obtuse. Hitler early saw the implications of the form and 
banned it from his Reich. Russia condemns it vigorously, and How- 
ard Fast recently denounced it as a capitalistic soporific in the 
Daily Worker. 

The dangers alleged to reside in the form become then rather 
impotent. Instead of perverting morals, the detective story ideal- 
izes the commonly accepted moral code. Instead of celebrating 
bloodshed, the detective story values human life more highly than 
our society does. Instead of emphasizing unholy emotions, the de- 
tective story, like Elizabethan tragedy, celebrates reason over pas- 
sion. 

But to the aesthetic protest that the detective story is not art, 
the only answer is, alas, the weak apologia of not intending to be. 


at ya 


A CATCH FOR “THE MERMAID” 


By PinckNEY WILLIAMS 


Think not, O heavy heart, of horror’s past, 
But rather pump up pleasure’s future ale. 
A well’s a well for all the stones you cast, 
And who can carry anguish in a pail 
Cursing the skip 
From cup to lip? 


Fear foments the lingering dreg 

Of amber joy within the keg; 

Hate fills the cup with awful lies 

That Rhenish love may yet surprise, 
And hallow the skip 
From cup to lip. 
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YULE TREES 


JOHN Nixon, Jr. 









May I assure you that your kidnapped firs 
And captured pines, festooned and jeweled quite 
Beyond the limits of good taste (with burs 

Of flame and vine on vine of nervous light), 
Are merely shadows of that astral tree 

That is the night? That bells and tinsel are 

An afterthought of that vulgarity 

Which clutters up the night with moon and star? 


And having agreed on this, shan’t we assume 
That high in their empyrian living room 

The saints trim trees with comets now because 
They hope for an empyrian Santa Claus? | 


Te 


BALANCE SHEET 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


You are more wise than I am in the answer, 

I am more wise than you along the way; 

who holds the part of dreamer and of dancer 
no one can say. 


You are more clever at the soft phrase twisted, 
I am more clever at the theme once sung; 
yours is the ring-side seat, the harder-fisted 

play of the very young. 


And I revere you, son or younger brother, 
for exploration that you still may find. 

Mine is the passive heart, the tempered wonder 
of the tamed mind. 


RETALIATION 
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GERALD LANGFORD 






























Casersett. sat morosely in his office— 
a dusty cubicle crowded with the debris 
of fifteen years of teaching—frowning out 
at the deserted, already sun-baked campus 
to which he had come this morning for 
no reason except to get away from home. 
At breakfast Frances had insisted on acting 
as if nothing at all had happened, or rather 
as if she had no intention of stooping to 
the level of his sulking than if he had been 
Tommy or Joanna, aged eight and five, 
and when finally, goaded into a cold fury, 
he had crammed on his hat and announced 
that he was going to the university and 
didn’t know when he would be back, he 
felt not so much ashamed of his childish- 
ness at the moment as of having allowed 
himself to feel and act like the sentimental 
fool he had made of himself the evening 
before, <n his return home from an eight- 
week summer term as visiting professor 
at an upstate teachers’ college. 


Before this separation he had not realiz- 
ed hovy much he was still in love with 
Frances. He had begun, about the second 
week, writing her nostalgic and urgent 
love letters, setting down on paper, even 
though a little sheepishly, all the terms 
* of endearment which he had long ago 
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GERALD LANGFORD is a teacher of creative writing at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and a frequent contributor to the literary maga- 
zines. Other stories of his have appeared in The Georgia Review, 
Prairie Schooner, and The University of Kansas City Review. 
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given up using at home, even during their love-making, and when 
at last his enforced solitude was over, he returned home armed with 
a gift-wrapped nightgown of black chiffon, a festive bottle of 
Scotch, and an eager resolve to restore to his marriage the flavor of 
courtship which he had somehow allowed to evaporate. 


On the station platform he took his wife in his arms and tried 
to kiss her in the way he had planned all the way down in the train, 
but she drew away almost at once so that the eagerly waiting child- 
ren could get at him. Driving home, he cupped his hand over his 
wife’s knee and felt his way upward until she turned her legs out 
of reach, smiling brightly as she said sotto voce, “Eight is such an 
inquisitive age,” which, of course, brought on a barrage from the 
back seat. As soon as they reached home he unpacked his bottle of 
Scotch and started to mix two drinks, but Frances said, ‘Please 
don’t fix me one, dear. You know what it does to dinner when 
you get me drunk.” 

“We'll go out to dinner,” Campbell said, brushing aside the ob- 
stacle this time. “I’ve decided we’ve gotten into a domestic rut. 
We need to make a night of it every week or so.” 


But tonight was out of the question, Frances insisted. She had 
already started the roast, and the children would be so disappointed 
to be left, and besides she would never find a sitter this late any- 
how. “You go ahead and have a nice drink and let Tommy show 
you how he’s learned to skate,” she said. “He’s been waiting for 
you to see him.” 

“Damn the skating!” Campbell muttered, keeping his voice low 
enough not to be overheard in the living room where the children 
were unwrapping their presents. “It’s you I want to see.” He took 
her in his arms again and she eluded him just in time to deal with 
Tommy and Joanna, who charged in to compete for attention for 
their modelling clay and bow and arrow sets respectively. So Camp- 
bell mixed himself a stiff drink and reconciled himself to a delay 
which could not be avoided. 

He had to wait until the children’s bedtime, but as soon as he 
and Frances were alone he mixed two more drinks and then went 
to his suitcase to get the present he had brought her. He refused to 
be embarrassed at her tolerant amusement and insisted that she 
try it on then and there, which she did only under protest, going 
to the bedroom to change instead of letting him watch her, and 
returning with a robe to sliv on as soon as she had indulged his 
whim. Almost in annoyance he took the robe away from her forc- 
ibly and pulled her down beside him on the sofa, ignoring her pro- 
tests that the neighbors could see them perfectly well, trying to 
kiss her and refusing to release her until finally, in exasveration, he 
got up to lower the shades. “All right now, anything else?” he in- 
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quired sarcastically, bringing to her the barely tasted drink which 
she had set on the mantel. “Come on, finish this up so we can have 
another one.” But even then Frances sipped reluctantly, and when 
she looked up to see his disgust she laughed at their cross purposes. 

“I don’t want to get drunk, Tom,” she said. ““Tomorrow’s wash 
day, you know, or had you forgotten?” 

It went on that way, with Campbell unable to keep his hands 
off her, trying vainly to infect her with his reckless ardency, until 
all at once he gave way to the annoyance that had been building 
up in him. “Is this what we’ve come to?” he said, getting up to 
evade her hand. “I guess we’d better get twin beds and have done 
with it, hadn’t we?” At that, of course, Frances reached for her 
drink submissively, but he gestured impatiently. “Never mind, for- 
get the whole idea,” he told her, and stalked out of the room. 

He took an unreasonably long time in his bath, but when he 
emerged ironically proper in the bathrobe which he almost never 
wore ordinarily, Frances was still sitting in the living room wait- 
ing for him. She had finished her drink and had brought in a bowl 
of ice and more soda. “I’m ready for another drink, are you?” she 
said with a winning smile, but Campbell declined matter-of-factly. 
He said he had several points to check on in his Chaucer notes and 
that she might as well go on to bed, but she insisted on waiting for 
him, trying persistently to talk about things that had happened 
during his absence, and he had to ignore her cruelly for a long time 
before she gave up. “Don’t be too long,” she told him sweetly as 
she went to prepare for bed, but he sat there doggedly for over an 
hour. She was still awake when he at last entered the darkened bed- 
room, but even then he refused to relent. She tried to be affection- 
ate after he got into bed, but he turned away from her coldly. She 
continued, patiently, to try to placate him with provocative hands, 
and he continued to rebuff her, until at long last, just when he had 
finally decided to forgive her and make love to her after all, he 
found that she had fallen sound asleep. He lay there in sleepless 
wrath for what seemed like hours. 


Campbell stayed on in his office all day, going out for a solitary 
lunch and returning to go through old correspondence and re- 
arrange his lecture notes stubbornly, while he kept thinking in spite 
of himself about his wife with her maternal figure—maliciously 
he remembered noticing through the transparent nightgown last 
night how her breasts were beginning to sag—and her maternal 
attitude even toward him, as if he were a sulking adolescent in- 
stead of her husband. 

Late in the afternoon he walked over to a beer joint across from 
the campus where, after his third beer, on a sudden rash impulse 
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he went into the telephone booth to call his home and announce, 
without explanation, that he would not be there for dinner. He ex- 
pected to have to listen to frightened apologies and finally have to 
hang up in the midst of her entreaties, but Frances accepted his an- 
nouncement with a casualness that matched his own, even with a 
suggestion of amusement in her tone, so that Campbell emerged 
from the booth with his mouth curled in sardonic determination, 
impatient to do the thing which throughout the day he had planned 
to do without quite believing that when the time came he would 
actually do it. It was a thing which, in point of fact, he was not 
quite certain how to go about attempting, but he had heard other 
men—including occasionally even students around the campus— 
talk about doing such things, and with the reckless confidence 
inspired by three bottles of beer he decided that it could be man- 
aged one way or another. Grimly he paid his bill and went forth 
determined to carry out what Frances had presumably taken to be 
an idle threat. 


As Campbell politely, even with something of a flourish, helped 
the girl out of the cab in front of her apartment building a little 
before midnight, she hesitated for a moment. 

“Would you mind if I went up first—by myself, I mean?” She 
stood close to him conciliatingly. “That man at the desk—you 
know what I mean.” 

All of a sudden Campbell was no longer tight. He looked at the 
girl stupidly, almost in consternation. 

“You come right on up after me. It’s number 209, right across 
from the elevator.” She searched his face for a sign of release. “I 
hope you don’t mind this.” 

He watched her cross the sidewalk and enter the building. There 
was an ungraceful heaviness about her which he had not noticed 
seeing her behind the cash register in the drug store where he had 
struck up a conversation with her, but now, watching her detach- 
edly, he was reminded of one of those composite statues repro- 
duced in the magazines to show the measurements of the actual 
American girl as contrasted with the glamorized figure drawn by 
popular illustrators. He stood there on the sidewalk, absently fish- 
ing out a cigarette and thinking that he might as well walk to the 
corner and back. Or, to face the thing squarely, knowing that what 
he was going to do was to flag another cab and make his escape 
after a few minutes, more or less, of indecision. 

Under the corner street light he paused to glance at his wrist- 
watch, as if to see whetlier he had stayed out late enough yet, teet- 
ering on the curb in the same paralysis of indecision which, earlier 
in the drug store, he had been able to break through only after such 
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an awkward struggle that the girl must surely have seen his un- 
certainty. It was one thing to have dallied with the idea from a dis- 
tance; it was a different matter entirely to find himself actually 
entangled in something that might prove of serious embarrassment 
to him. But even as he considered how simple it would be to signal 
the first cab that came along, he knew that the problem was not so 
easily handled. He had got himself in too deep to walk out this 
way without more ado. That girl might even try to track him down 
unless he went back and eased out of the situation somehow or 
other; she might try to blackmail him. Chastened by this realiza- 
tion, Campbell turned reluctantly to retrace his steps to the apart- 
ment building. 

Though the door was ajar when he reached number 209, he 
knocked and stood there formally until the girl came to admit him. 

“There wasn’t anybody in the hall, was there?” She closed the 
door behind him. 

“TI didn’t notice,” he said in some trepidation. “Would it matter 
so much?” 

She was trying to act as if she had never done anything of this 
sort before. She smiled awkwardly. “I don’t know why I should 
care—other girls have their dates in all the time. Only with my 
roommate away this way, well, you know how people are.” 

“Perhaps it would be better if I didn’t come in,” Campbell sug- 
gested hopefully. 

But of course she was not worried. “Don’t be silly!” She made 
a movement as if to touch his arm, an uncompleted gesture. “It’s 
perfectly all right, sure enough it is.” 

He gave up his hat with reluctance, still standing in the little 
entrance hall. 

“Would you mix the drinks for us?” She turned to lead the way. 
“T'll get everything ready for you.” 

In the kitchenette he kept his distance, pouring whiskey into two 
glasses, while the girl took from the refrigerator a tray of ice cubes 
and held it under the running water, leaning away from the sink 
to keep from spattering her dress, a cheap shiny frock which should 
have been size 18 instead of 16. 

“Here,” he said politely, anxious to keep on the good side of her, 
“Tl do that.” 

But she insisted on doing her share, and when he tried to take the 
tray from her, his hand accidentally brushed against her full, tight- 
ly bound bosom, so that he recoiled sharply. 

Back in the living room with their drinks, they sat on the cheap 
new davenport, careful to keep a proper distance apart and not 
knowing quite what to say. 

“Nice apartment you have here,” Campbell said, glancing 
around at the bare walls and the tasteless new furniture. 
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“Well, I think it’ll be right nice when we get it fixed up a little.” 

“Oh, you’re new here?” It was a stupid question, since the build- 
ing was obviously brand new. 

“Oh yes, we just moved in here about six weeks ago.” She sipped 
her drink over-delicately. 

Campbell offered her a cigarette, wondering how soon he could 
find a plausible excuse to leave. He held his lighter for her, unable 
to keep his finger from touching hers. 

“How long have you lived here in town?” he inquired politely. 
“T gather it’s not your home.” 

“Oh no, I’ve just been here a little over a year now. Daddy knew 
the manager of this store, is the reason I got this job.” 

Meeting his eyes awkwardly, she looked as if she had started to 
ask him something about himself, to try to draw him out and make 
a pretense of getting better acquainted, but had thought better of 
it. He had apparently made it clear enough at dinner that he wished 
to remain strictly anonymous. True, he had drunk enough to grow 
reckless about some of the things he said, but even at the time he 
had been careful to leave no tracks, or at least he hoped he had. 

“Very good whiskey all right,” he said, setting his empty glass 
on the end table and realizing only too late that he had said the 
wrong thing if he expected to try to take his leave now. 

“Please fix yourself another one,” the girl said. “And I’m ready 
too.” She finished her drink quickly and leaned forward, her legs 
crossed so that the top calf bulged large where it rested on the other 
knee. 

Campbell got to his feet uncertainly, not knowing whether he 
should seize this opportunity or force himself to make the pre- 
tense of a real visit before he tried to leave. Either way he would 
make a fool of himself, of course. 

“We're going to have to do this again soon,” he said on the spur 
of the moment. “Tonight, though, I’m afraid I’m going to have to 
leave early.” 

At first the girl was astonished at him, then contrite as if she sud- 
denly understood what he meant. “Now don’t you worry about 
being here just because I acted silly that way. It’s perfectly all right, 
sure enough it is.” She reached down for his glass. “You know you 
want another drink.” 

He stood painfully embarrassed, trying to stick to his resolve but 
knowing he was not acting his part properly. The girl took him by 
the arm and he submitted helplessly, following her in reluctant si- 
lence to the kitchenette, where he mixed two more drinks while 
she searched in the refrigerator for-some cheese to serve on crackers. 
The way she was kneeling he could look down the front of her 
dress, and on a reckless impulse he surrendered himself to what he 
had got into. He stood looking down at the hollow between her full 
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breasts, refusing to 
avert his eyes even 
when she glanced up to 
make some _ remark, 
and it was not until 
she rose to her feet, almost as if frightened, that their eyes met. 

Afterward Campbell could not remember quite how it had hap- 
pened. He had evidently made a sudden movement toward her, and 
there must have been something in his face that she tried instinct- 
ively to ward off. Her hand must have struck one of the glasses on 
the drainboard. At any rate, his coat sleeve was wet and there was 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said quietly. 

a mess on the floor. He stood there looking at her blankly. 

“Gee, I hope you'll forgive me,” she said. “I don’t know how in 
the world that happened.” 

There was nothing more to say, and yet he had to say something. 

“Do you have anything I could wipe this up with?” 

She reached for a rag below the sink, and despite her protests he 
took the rag from her and cleaned up the puddle on the floor, not 
speaking until he had finished. 

“I’m afraid I owe you an apology,” he said then, with all the dig- 
nity he could muster. 

“Why, your poor coat!” The girl was more embarrassed than he, 
if that was possible. ‘Here, let me get you a towel.” 


“No, no, it doesn’t matter.” 


But she went off to fetch a towel anyhow, and as he waited in 
the kitchenette Campbell thought that one way would be to speak 
to her straight from the shoulder. “I know I haven’t acted the part 
tonight,” he could say, “but I’m really a very proper, respectable 
family man. I’ve just plain made a fool of myself tonight, that’s 
all there is to it.” 

But it would probably come as no surprise to this girl that he 
was a philandering husband, and she would probably be only amused 
at his naivete in begging to be allowed to call it quits in such a way. 
Should he perhaps offer to pay for his release? He had been with 
her in a public restaurant, and in all probability he had been seen 
entering her apartment, perhaps even by a pre-arranged witness. He 
considered slipping out of the apartment quickly before she re- 
turned, but at that moment he heard her coming back from the 
bathroom. He accepted the towel in silence and tried to blot the 
stain on his coat so that it would not show in the street. 

“I’m afraid it was your drink that spilled,” the girl said, trying 
to act as if nothing had happened. She mixed another drink with 
the false assurance of her cashier’s manner, but then, when she of- 
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fered him the glass and he made no move to accept it, she looked 
at him helplessly and said, “Please don’t be mad at me.” 

Not knowing what else to do, he took the drink and set it back 
on the drainboard. 

“IT hope it didn’t hurt your coat,” she said, like a child looking at 
the damage she has caused. 

“It was my fault entirely,” Campbell said, and he refolded the 
towel and laid it on the drainboard. “I hope you'll agree to forget 
it happened.” And with that, he turned to leave the kitchenette. 

“I wish you wouldn’t go,” the girl said, following him into the 
living room. “You don’t know how bad I feel about this.” 

“T really must,” he said, pressing his advantage now but still 
hardly believing that he would be allowed to leave unchallenged. 
“Let’s see,” he said, “did you put my hat somewhere?” 

Obediently she went to the hall closet for his hat, and returning, 
said submissively, “I’m awfully sorry.” But she seemed to have ac- 
cepted his decision without protest, almost with a child’s meekness, 
as if she herself realized how unsuitable it was for a man like him 
to be mixed up with a girl like herself, and she stood there awkward 
behind her mask of powder and lipstick. 

Campbell took his hat from her hand, wondering if he could 
possibly have been mistaken about her, if she could be merely an 
eer country girl who did not realize what his intentions had 

een. 

“It’s been a very pleasant evening,” he said, still hesitating for 
some reason he did not understand. 

“Well,” said the girl, “‘ I certainly do thank you for a lovely din- 
ner.” 

But even then he did not leave. He stood irresolute, looking al- 
most angrily at the girl’s soft young throat above the pointed, 
armor-like brassiere which molded her breasts too conspicuously, 
catching the scent of her strong perfume and sensing the degrada- 
tion it would have been to touch her body and submit himself to 
her, a girl with nothing to offer him but raw sex, to whom he had 
turned in a fit of pique, like a child trying to do violence to him- 
self to spite his mother. All at once Campbell wanted to strike her 
resentfully and turn on his heel. But instead of striking her, he 
caught hold of her arms, squeezing her bare flesh viciously as he 
held her and forced his mouth down upon hers, and he would not 
release her even when his teeth grated harshly against hers. She 
struggled in his grasp, fighting with all her strength until he began 
to taste blood from her broken lip, and then, helplessly, she went 
slack in submission to his assault. 
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When a novelist utilizes in fiction the recognizable events of 
his own life as openly and transparently as Thomas Wolfe did, 
readers are inclined to accept this fiction as precise fact. Such ac- 
ceptance increases in intensity with the vigor and cogency of the 
fiction. In the case of Thomas Wolfe, so powerful and vivid is his 
account of the boyhood and youth of Eugene Gant-George Webber, 
that it is difficult not to consider this a photographic representation 
of the boyhood and youth of Thomas Wolfe. More than once in 
his life Wolfe became the victim of his own wizardry at convinc- 
ing. His ardent and enthusiastic expression of gratitude to Maxwell 
Perkins for his help as an editor influenced people to say that Wolfe 
could not write without Perkins. In order to repudiate this leg- 
end, Wolfe felt compelled to break with Perkins, to whom he was 
devoted, and assert his independence. In similar fashion, there 
has grown up around Tom’s college days a legend which substitutes 
Eugene Gant at Pulpit Hill for the actual Thomas Wolfe at Chapel 
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AGATHA BOYD ADAMS, whose feature on Paul Green appeared 
in the initial number of the Carolina Quarterly, here turns her at- 
tention to another great regional figure. This, the first of two articles 
about Thomas Wolfe at Chapel Hill, is taken from a biography Mrs. 
Adams is now writing. A second, dealing with Wolfe’s post- 
graduate years, will be published in the Spring issue. 
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Hill in 1916-1920. This myth is so tenaciously rooted that not 
many years ago a writer in the Carolina Magazine, a writer who 
had known Wolfe in college, cited him as an instance of the ill- 
treated, misunderstood and consequently lonely genius in a callous 
college world. 

How exact a picture is this of Wolfe’s career at Chapel Hill? 
Was he in fact a great solitary, friendless and ridiculed? Fortunate- 
ly it is possible, at least to a degree, to check the story of Eugene 
Gant at Pulpit Hill with that of Thomas Wolfe at Chapel Hill by 
going through the files of the Carolina Magazine and the Tar Heel 
for the years when he edited and wrote for those publications. The 
picture which emerges has certain interesting divergences from 
the novelized version. The most arresting statement about Tom 
Wolfe as a student is also the most easily found. It is the caption 
under his picture in the Yackety-Yack for his senior year: 

Age 19° Weight 178 Height 6 feet 3 inches 

Di Society; Buncombe County Club; Freshman-Sophomore Debate; Dramatic 
Association; Carolina Playmakers; Author two one-act plays; Executive Com- 
mittee, Associate Editor Yackcty-Yack; Associate Editor Magazinc; Assistant 
Editor Magazine; Assistant Editor-in-chief Magazine; Managing Editor Tar Heel; 
Editor-in-chief Tar Heel; Advisory Board Tar Baby; Worth Prize in Philosophy; 
Y. M. C. A. Cabinet; Student Council; Class Poet; Chairman Junior Stunt Com- 


mittee; German Club; Amphoterothen; Satyrs; Golden Fleece; Sigma Upsilon; 
Omega Delta; Pi Kappa Phi. 

Editing the Tar Heel; winning Horace’s philosophy prize when only a junior, 
writing plays and then showing the world how they should be acted—they are 
all alike to this young Shakespeare. Last year he played the leading role in the 
“Midnight Frolics” at Gooch’s Winter Palace, but this year it’s the leading role 
on the Carolina Shipping Board. But seriously speaking, “Buck” is a great big 
fellow. He. can do more between 8:25 and 8:30 than the rest of us can flo all 
day, and it is no wonder that he is classed as a genius. 

Is this a picture of a solitary genius, scorned by the herd? Rather, 
it is the picture of an eminently successful young man enthusiastic- 
ally acclaimed by his fellows as a “Shakespeare” and a “genius.” 


II 


When Tom Wolfe entered the University of North Carolina he 
was barely fifteen and already . conspicuous individual by reason 
of his great height, his tumbled thick black hair, his shining eyes, 
his gangling awkward posture, his restless movements. He brought 
with him to the university not only extraordinary talents, but 
considerably better preparation than the average freshman of his 
day. He had graduated not from a public high school, but from 
a. good preparatory school where he had received unusually able 
teaching, notably from Mrs. J. M. Roberts, to whose inspirational 
ability he has given ample testimony. 

Tom was fortunate in some of his teachers at Chapel Hill. In 
English his freshman year he had James Holly Hanford, an un- 


. 
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usually gifted and sympathetic teacher. A letter which Tom wrote 
to him during the summer after his freshman year shows the friend- 
liness with which he regarded Hanford. He wrote especially of his 
desire to go to Princeton for the rest of his college career; the 
state university had never been his first choice as a college. In this 
letter he somewhat touchingly assures his teacher that he has 
“tried to be a boy of honor and ideals,” who will one day “justify 
the faith of his friends.” 


His father refused to consider letting Tom go to Princeton, and 
he returned to Chapel Hill. There, in his second year, he en- 
countered another great teacher of English, Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, 
the Dean of the Graduate School. Tom took his English 21, a 
course in advanced prose composition. In this class, Greenlaw 
quickly recognized Tom’s exceptional gifts, and had the wisdom 
and patience to give the boy his head, even when Tom’s uncon- 
trollable love of acting led him to ham the reading of a compo- 
sition. 


Like many another creative personality in the university of 
that period, Wolfe was drawn toward the teaching of Horace 
Williams. Many people in the community disliked Williams, many 
students made fun of him, but those who responded to his ap- 
proach and his personality found him wonderfully stimulating. 
He constituted the entire Department of Philosophy at that time 
and taught his own highly individualized brand of Hegelianism. 
His method was to startle, to equivocate, to jolt the lazy and com- 
placent. Tom Wolfe evidently enjoyed his teaching, for he took 
more courses in philosophy than in any other elective; but Williams’ 
philosophy left no such imprint on Tom’s work as it has on. the 
writings of Paul Green. In his junior year Wolfe won the Worth 
prize in Philosophy with an essay on “The Crisis in Industry,” in 
which the youthful writer, with some brashness, offered his so- 
lution for the labor problem: “Industrial democracy—a system 
of democratic cooperation in industry with equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities for capital and labor.” 


In the fall of 1918, Thomas Wolfe was the only male student in 
Frederick Koch’s first ‘class in playmaking. Because of Koch’s 
dynamic and attractive energy, the Carolina Playmakers rapidly 
became the most creative enterprise on the campus, one which 
attracted every young would-be writer. In the first bill of plays 
which the Playmakers produced, Tom acted the leading role in 
his own folk play, The Return of Buck Gavin, and had full oppor- 
tunity to indulge his love of acting. Of his performance Koch 
said: “With free mountain stride, his hawk eyes blazing, he be- 
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came the hunted outlaw. There was something uncanny in his act- 
ing, something of the pent-up tury ot his highiand torebears.” 


“Buck Gavin” is not a very good piay, and Tom knew it. When 
Koch wished to include it in the second volume of Carolina Folk 
Plays, Wolte wrote him from New York: “I am desperately atraid 
to have that one act play pubiished. I was so young, so raw, so green 
. .. I wrote it at one sitting on a rainy October afternoon when 
I was seventeen or eighteen.” Several years later he exacted from 
Koch a promise that the Playmakers would never again produce 
it. 


It was undoubtedly from his experience with the Piaymakers 
that Wolfe received that urge toward playwriting which caused 
him to spend five or six years in a trenzied struggle to fit his 
abundant imaginings into the demands of Broadway. Koch cer- 
tainly had great skill in encouraging young writers, but in his en- 
thusiasm he tended to give the impression that folk plays were, 
if not the only, certainly the most important form of creative 
writing. To some extent this powerful influence thwarted and 
delayed Thomas Wolfe in finding himself as a writer. It seems 
strange, and perhaps significant, that, although his other teachers 
at Chapel Hill are freely portrayed, there is in Look Homeward 
Angel no recognizable portrait of Koch and no allusion to play- 
making. Virgil Weldon (Horace Williams) influenced Eugene 
Gant to go to Harvard for graduate work, but there seems little 
doubt that it was Koch who persauded Tom Wolfe to go there, with 
a letter of introduction to George Pierce Baker and the decision 
to study with the 47 Workshop. 


‘Tom’s love of acting did not find its only expression with the 
Carolina Playmakers. He loved to clown, in class and out, at ban- 
quets and smokers, doing all sorts of skits and stunts. His humor had 
little subtlety; for. the most part it was broad and clumsy and 
boyishly foolish, but his fellow students found him hilariously 
funny, and from his freshman year on he was continually in de- 
mand as a speaker and entertainer. He could speak seriously, too, 
and in spite of the initial stutter which he always had to over- 
come, he could evidently speak effectively on anything from “the 
creative movement on the campus” to the sagacious admonition 
to a senior smoker: “Courage tempered with judgment should be 
the key note of the Class of 1920’s program.” 


His exaggerated spoofing and juvenile slapstick humor are shown 
in a burlesque “drammer” which he wrote for Tar Baby, “The 
Streets of Durham, or Dirty Work at the Crossroads; a tragedy 
in three muddy acts.” Wolfe is reputed to have written this entire 
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forty-four page issue of the Tar Baby at one sitting, after postpon- 
ing it for weeks. He could sign himself in a letter to Koch “Your 
whilom loafer,” but he could also work prodigiously. 


Ill 


The years. during which Wolfe attended the University of North 
Carolina were in many ways abnormal and troubled ones in Chapel 
Hill. Throughout most of that period the university existed first 
under the threat of war, and then under actual wartime conditions. 
Not only was the university shadowed by the first World War, 
but in 1918 it went through a tragic influenza epidemic which 
many times brought death to the campus. All of these events must 
have had a profound impact on the sensitive mind and heart 
of young Tom Wolfe. 

-Among Wolfe’s best friends was his room mate, Edmund Bur- 
dick, also from Ashville. In May 1918 Burdick died of a chronic 
heart ailment. The death distressed Tom unbearably. He could not 
stay longer in the house where this good companionship had been 
abruptly broken, but moved away from the room which they had 
shared in a private home and lived in a dormitory for the rest 
of the year. 


Burdick’s death was only the first tragedy of that black year. 
On October 23, 1918, the Tar Heel carried a brief notice: ““T. C. 
Wolfe, managing editor, left the Hill last week to be with his 
brother, reported very ill at his home in Asheville.” Within a few 
days Ben died of pneumonia. 

When Tom returned to Chapel Hill after Ben’s funeral, the 
university also was dark with the atmosphere of illness, fear, and 
death. The influenza epidemic of that autumn spread on the 
campus with what seemed uncontrollable violence. Several stu- 
dents and one volunteer nurse died at the Infirmary. One mother 
who had come to nurse her son fell ill and died. There was some- 
thing mysterious and appalling about the suddenness with which 
healthy people died of this virulent influenza. On October 26, 
after only five days illness, the president of the university, Edward 
Kidder Graham, died of the disease. He had been greatly admired, 
and his death shocked the entire student body. In an almost over- 
whelming way it seemed to dramatize the sadness of that year of 
war, disease, and swift tragedy. His successor, Acting President 
Marvin Hendrix Stacy, also died of influenza less than three months 
later. This disastrous sequence of events, connected as they were 
in time with the vaster personal grief of Ben’s death, could not fail 
to leave a lasting scar on Tom Wolfe’s perceptive emotions. 

The atmosphere of Chapel Hill that fall was uneasy also because 
of the presence of an active Student Army Training Corps, which 
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included most of the students and imposed upon the easy-going 
campus the rigidities of military life. The non-$.A.T.C. men, such 
as Wolfe, had the responsibility of carrying on the literary societies, 
the Magazine and the Tar Heel. Tom accepted this responsibility 
with almost frenzied zeal. 

Wolfe had begun to contribute to the Magazine in his soph- 
omore year. His poems, “A Field in Flanders,” “To France,” and 
“The Challenge,” have little if any originality, and simply catch 
in fairly inept rhymes some of the ideas of the period. Nor did 
his short story, “A Cullenden of Virginia,” show any mastery 
of words or imaginative expression, although the Ter Heel praised 
it. It is characteristic of his youth that in this story he brought 
his hero from a neighboring and perhaps more glamorous state, 
about which Wolfe knew littl—in spite of the fact that one 
of Koch’s services to his students was his insistence that they write 
about the familiar. A folk play of his, “Deferred Payment,” also 
published in the Magazine, shows the influence of Koch. 

Wolfe liked to run through the permutations and combinations 
of his name in these early publications. Sometimes he is Thomas C. 
Wolfe, sometimes Thomas Clayton Wolfe, or Tommy Wolfe, or 
just Thomas Clayton, or Colonel Slinkelinski Wolfe. Under vary- 
ing names and in varying moods, he contributed to the Magazine a 
sardonic “Russian Folk Song,” an appreciation of a Japanese stu- 
dent’s homesickness for cherry blossoms instead of dogwood, and 
a poem to Rupert Brooke. 


IV 


In his editorials and news stories, rather than in his contributions 
to the Magazine, one begins to see flashes of imaginative and vig- 
orous writing. Even the editorials, however, exhibit for the most 
part a surprising conformity. They are definitely not written by 
Eugene Gant, the rebelling angel, but by Thomas Wolfe, the Caro- 
lina politician. During the year he served as assistant editor of the 
Tar Heel, the editorials are not readily indentifiable as his. It 
seems likely, however, that he wrote an editorial on “The Creative 
Movement in Writing,” since it is recorded that he also spoke on that 
subject in chapel shortly after the editorial appeared. 

This editorial implies that someone on the campus at that time 
was writing a three volume novel about the labor movement in the 
State. Had Wolfe himself planned such a project? If so, he was al- 
ready planning on a vast scale. His prize essay on the labor prob- 
lem points to the probability that this was his own dream. 

When Wolfe became editor-in-chief, the Tar Heel appeared for 
the first time in a six-page edition, reflecting the expansiveness of 
the new editor. His editorials tended to follow the traditional line 
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of: “Clean sportsmanship;” “What contitutes a Carolina man?” 
“Bolshevism in the colleges” (he was against it) ; “Clean up week;” 
“Crowded conditions in class room and dormitories;” “The danger 
of snowballs thrown on the campus;” “Many moonshiners in 
Orange County” (he viewed this with alarm) ; “Woman suffrage” 
(he frowned upon it). At times he could assume a lofty moralis- 
tic tone, as: “Let us see to it that never again shall the young ladies 
we invite here be subjected to any disgusting spectacle of intoxi- 
cation, or to the sight of some maudlin calf as he drools around the 
edges of the dance floor.” 


Perhaps the most important of Wolfe’s editorials, certainly the 
one which received the widest attention, appeared on the occasion 
of a speech in Chapel Hill by Cameron Morrison, then campaign- 
ing for election as governor of the state. Max Gardner, also a candi- 
date, had spoken at the university previously. Wolfe’s editorial, 
addressed to both of the candidates, bore the heading “Useful 
Advice to Candidates.” 


Mr. O. Max Gardner’s address to the student body on Wednesday night marks 
the beginning of a series of addresses to be made here by all the Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor, and the Republicans also, if they can be brought here. Thus 
does the University step boldly into the arena of impartial politics and give the 
pleasant challenge to these gentlemen to come here and show their wares. Not 
having had time to prepare our invaluable little booklet: ““Handbook of Useful 
Information to Those Gubernatorially Inclined Who Will Speak in Chapel Hill,” 
we beg to append herewith a few admonitions which may be useful to them. 

1. Remember that you are speaking to a fair minded, impartial group of men, 
who have small respect for petty appeals of a partisan nature. 

2. Remember that you will be hospitably and courteously received, whether 
we approve of you or not. It is therefore your own fault if you don’t appear to 
your best advantage. 

3. Tell us something that we don’t already know. We will agree quite readily 
that the old North State is the peer of them all and that the labor situation 
is serious. But if you will come boldly forward and exhibit two or three planks 
out of your platform that show you have been doing some real thinking on your 
own, we will have more respect for you, no matter if we don’t all agree with 

ou. 

' 4. And remember lastly, gentlemen, that you yourself will be either the 
vindication or condemnation of your claims to the governorship. We are interest- 
ed in you, the man; in the evidences of your own individuality, and not in your 
party politics. You will find us with minds open, receptive, and unprejudiced; in 
the one brief hour that is yours before us we'll make our decision about you, and 
the tag we put upon you is likely to be the right one. Yours with kindness and 
friendship.— The Student Body. 


Some of the best of Wolfe’s writing for the Tar Heel is to be 
found in the news stories. It seems well vouched for that he often 
wrote the entire paper himself—news, reports of meetings and ad- 
dresses, social notes, as well as editorials; one of his classmate says 
that he did this not only because he enjoyed it, but because he had 
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more energy than all the rest of his staff put together. Typical of 
his news stories is an account of the Virginia game of Thanksgiving, 
1919. That year Carolina won, and the Tar Heel headlined in huge 
black capitals: ““THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD: N. C. 
6—Va. 0.” Tom went to Richmond for the game and described 
it in what is probably one of the most exciting and lively accounts 
of a game ever carried by a college newspaper. He headed it: “Ye 
who have been there only know.” This is one of the first of his 
college writings which carries unmistakably the marks of his later 
style. He got it all in—the crowded smoky trains, brimmed with 
shouting, pushing, laughing students, the Carolina crowd march- 
ing eight hundred strong up Broad Street, the suspense, the tension 
in the stands, the wild aftermath of celebration. The first-hand on- 
the-spot account has a freshness of coloring beside which George 
Webber’s account of a similar football game somehow pales. 


As editor and super-writer of the newspaper Tom enjoyed kid- 
ding himself. In a write-up of the Carolina Smoker this sentence 
occurs: “The Right Learned Thomas Clayton Wolfe, in a short 
but wittily eloquent harangue, proposed a toast to the townspeople 
and the faculty.” The Tar Heel ran a mock ticket for the State 
elections which included this item: “For Judge Third Judicial D.s- 
trict: Thomas Clinkscales Wolfe.”” And among the personal notes 
appears: “Thomas Clayton Wolfe, editor of the Tar Heel, was on 
the Hill for a few fleeting hours yesterday. Mr. Wolfe is taking a 
rest cure in Raleigh and Durham following a week of strenuous 
and nerve racking exams. It is thought he is taking the Keeley 
cure.” Of course these jibes may have been inserted by some mock- 
ing friend instead of Tom himself, but they have the authentic 
ring of the rest of his college humor. 


Wolfe’s method of writing editorials was much more unconven- 
tional than the subjects about which he wrote. He would invari- 
ably put off writing them until the last moment, then scribble 
them at furious speed and sit up all night at the Seeman print- 
ery in Durham getting the paper to press. This rush and frenzy 
appeased his craving for drama. He loved the atmosphere of the 
press, where he “drank the good warm smells of ink and steel.” 


As editor-in-chief of the Tar Heel Tom wrote his own valedic- 
tory entitled: “On Finishing Our Job.” “We have the satisfaction of 
knowing,” he stated smugly, “WE have given the biggest TAR 
HEEL to the students. We have seen student life on the campus 
grow daily sounder and finer, and if we have had some influence 
in the development of student life we derive great satisfaction. . . 
And as we bow ourselves out amid a thunderous volume of ap- 
plause—for all your support and all the aid you have accorded us 
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—we thank you.” The capitals are the editor’s own. Thus did he 
wind up his editorship with a fine panache. That phrase, “daily 
sounder and finer,” contrasts oddly with the picture of student 
life given in Look Homeward Angel. 


V 


Thomas Wolfe graduated in June, 1920, without academic hon- 
ors or distinction. The vehemence with which he had entered into 
campus activities prevented his making high grades, but he ended 
as unquestionably one of the best known and best liked men in a 
class which contained many leaders. There was scant indication, 
either in his acts as a student or in his writing of those days, of the 
poet, the solitary, the rebel. Only his extraordinary vigor and ex- 
uberance indicate the creator. 


Obviously this record, as culled from the Tar Heel, the Carolina 
Magazine, and the Yackety Yack, presents only a limited and sup- 
erficial picture of the young Tom Wolfe. Along with all the pleas- 
ant and ego-uplifting events of his life on the Carolina campus 
went the troubled events of his life in Asheville, the frustrations of 
first love, his father’s appalling illness, his brother’s death, all of 
which are established facts. The stormy nature of the Wolfe fam- 
ily life is clearly revealed in Wolfe’s later letters to his mother. 
When he went home for vacations he found little of ease or en- 
couragement. All of this shadowed background he carried with 
him as he joked at student smokers or wrote editorials full of a 
sweet spirit of acquiescence to the established order. It is import- 
ant to remember that Look Homeward Angel is subtitled ““A Story 
of the Buried Life.” Always with Tom Wolfe as he strode about 
Chapel Hill, intent on a thousand activities and puffed up with 
responsibilities, there strode also a darker, huger figure, his doppel- 
ganger Eugene Gant, the dreamer, the seeker, the poet who yearned 
insatiably “to eat and drink the earth.” Or perhaps Thomas Wolfe, 
debater, prankster, editor, is more truly the shadow of Eugene Gant, 
his inner self, that “sudden and impalpable faun, lost in the thickets 
of myself.” The two figures shift and blend and interchange at the 
touch of any objective attempt to divide and define them. 


The record would seem to suggest that it is not wise to accept 
Look Homeward Angel as autobiography; rather, the poetry of the 
novel throws a backward illumination that reveals the agonies of 
spirit of an outwardly successful and popular adolescent. And the 
record may serve to light up the intricate difficulties of evaluating 


a highly imaginative writer’s use in fiction of the actual events 
of his own life. 
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VALEDICTION 


By ALBERT Paris LEARY 








I 


Quietly unafraid I wait. (One does not fear.) 
The window’s fat and circular belly, seat cushioned 
plumply at the base with fraying plush 
harbours me enough for now; 

that tear 
in the lanky portieres is serious. Fashioned 
into three onion-coloured swirls, they touch 
my hand gently, heavy with dampness and mould; 
I could easily tear them from the wall, so old 
they are. I am sure no one will want them now— 
and why should one?—they’re rotten like the rest 
of the house; 

the whole place reeks of boiling cabbage. 

I know that I should put the flies to rout 
before they come. (Insects rarely pay their rent 
either.) I wonder if flies sit and babble 
of relations, parties and the sacred War 
and carrots cooking for the maid to jar... 










II 


Do not mistake me. I do not mourn the past. 

I would not trade my bathtub for any frill 

of glory any generation had. 

I do not think much of ‘lost times’. This last 

is clean enough for any man. I’ve my fill 

of ‘toppling columns’ and families ‘going bad’. 

We are not like that. Although we keep to ourselves 
we eye with candour the pictures on the shelves. 


I shall not come back again when at last they’ve taken 
the house. (The rosewood chairs are old and worthless 
and the walls are spoiled below the windowsills.) 

I shall not come back. Although my world’s not shaken 
it’s tipsy enough and the ground I stand is earthless. 
The house and grounds are sold, little to tell— 

the price was fair enough. And why should I care?— 
they gave me time. I could not ask for more. 
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Ill 


This was a sepulchre where my mother danced 
and watched me grow pitying all she loved. 
But she danced and played her part. (She would not like 
to see the place in Boston hands.) Fenced 
by grillwork wrought of iron and custom, she lived 
and kept proscenium—and though the play was trite 
she read her lines and walked them very well. 

I did not think the house would ever sell— 


big houses, old and shadowed, are not wanted 

nowadays—and they will soon see why 

who bought it. (I have yet to learn their names. . .) 
Yesterday I listed books, hunted 

through the dust but left intact the high 

and solid rows. Lanier and Tabb remain 

as she left them, thumbed and cracking, guarded by flies 

and gentle little literary lies. 


IV 


I have meant to say that we were never gods. 
We never had an order—just a ritual. 

And that it was meaningless is very plain. 

I find it rather easy now to 

complacently at mortgage, polite and casual. 

I was the sort of pet one cannot train. 

I will shrug at those whose pride I shall not save, 
splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave. 


wee Ree Fr en 
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GOLIATH SPEAKING 


By Erte WILSON BARKER 


The hills of Gath are wide where I was born, 

but wider was my heart wherein they stood. 

My heart was earth and rock from which they grew 
and spread with green Spring branchings through my veins. 
In Spring their rush of arrows pierced me through: 
I lay between the sunlight and bright rains 
transfixed by amber vine-shoots. 

Exquisite penetrations from the skies, 

and ravishing my breast the bright-tipped spears 
keener than any that the battle flung. 

Nor flashed the thirsty swords elate 

as buds from splitting sheaths 

when Spring’s hot womb was married to the sun, 
and my own loins, Philistia, were wrung! 


That I should by a pebble be brought down 
whose hands were like huge stones against my sides 
knuckled with roots of trees! 

Not all the storms heard roaring in the leaves 
tear hill-bred giants down: 

there’s one that breeds in silence in small stones. 
My roots held firm against the shouting gales 

that left the old oaks lonely in the woods. 
They could have leveled me among my peers, 
and I gone shouting down! 

I'll have it out with Dagon. 

He knew the love I bore my native land 
matched all my strength 

that would have died defending it. 

Let him call for me! 

I’ll ask him to explain that little man, 

and how a storm came rushing from his hand 
and crushed the hills of Gath against my mouth. 


By 


JoHNNIE Koontz 





August is an ugly month in the Piedmont 
country. The harsh color of the red clay earth, 
the swaying cotton, the dusty roads, all have an 
over-ripeness that borders on decay. It is a dead 
ripe month with the smell of something rotten 
underneath. 


Te BIG CAR raced along the red dirt road at a dangerous pace, 
leaving clouds of dust to rise and hang dead in the August air. 
Alice, the windows rolled securely against the stifling dust, felt 
the tips of her white-gloved fingers grow sticky with the heat. 
Her smartly tailored silk frock was wet where her back touched 
the seat and her mouth was a pushed line of anger. 

This was the last time she would do it. Absolutely the last time. 
The whole thing was idiotic. The desolate God-forsaken country, 
the heat, the lies to her friends, all because of an old woman’s birth- 
day—her grandmother’s birthday. And how she wanted to for- 
get she had a grandmother who existed in this setting! 

She only did this now because of her father and because she had 
promised. He had only done it himself because it was his duty. 
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It was not her duty and even if she had promised, this was the last 
time. 

She slowed the car to a crawl behind a meandering cow, nib- 
bling at roadside weeds. The brassy blare of the horn echoed in the 
still hot air and the cow turned her head and regarded the car 
with wide disinterested eyes. Alice maneuvered around her, brushing 
the weed-grown ditch and mentally relinquishing the ghost of a 
good wash job. 

“Damn!” she said under her breath, “Damn. . . . Damn!” and 
felt the anger in her rising at the cow and the country and the 
injustice of having a grandmother who lived on a dirt farm mil- 
lions of miles from anywhere. She wondered if her father, success- 
ful, rich, completely apart from this world, she wondered if he had 
felt the same unreasoning anger at this country of forgotten things. 
She wondered if he had said to himself, as he plowed through the 


dust every August to the shabbiness that had created him, “This 
is the last time. .. . 


He had always come home on his mother’s birthday. From what- 
ever part of the world he happened to be in during August, J. Sam 
Slandersford had come home, pushing his big car over the red dirt 
road of the Piedmont country, left at the general store and up a 
rough hill into the ragged square yard that fronted the box-like 
farm-house. The snowballs would be in full bloom and the dust from 
his coming would eddy and whirl over the countryside like a gentle 
fog. He would heave his big bulk out of the car, sometimes a square 
package under his arm, sometimes a large one hidden away in the 
trunk, his red face eager and hungry, the cowlick standing up over 
the wide-domed forehead that concealed the smartest financial brain 
in the country. He would pant a little and pull at his coat which 
never quite met his wrists and move with his ambling gait toward 
the worn front porch with the stone for a step. 

Mother,” he would call, the voice that moved a dozen hurried 
feet in the busy places of making money cracked a little at the 
edges, as if he were remembering the time the mule had bucked with 
him on the new ground and tangled his hand between the lines and 
the singletree and he had come to the house, a tall fourteen year old, 
his hand streaming blood and his voice cracking a little with the 
pain and terror. “Mother.” There would be a stir in the back of the 
house and from the kitchen, her hands stained with yellow meal or 
the sweet red juice of raspberries she would come, her old eyes peer- 
ing into the sun from behind square steel-rimmed glasses, her head 
bent forward in eagerness. Seeing him she would throw up her hands 
and say, “Lan, it ain’t YOU, Sam!” her voice going up. “It IS you, 
boy!” and her hands would reach for him, the big man in the Lon- 
don tailored suit with the eyes of a farm boy. 
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“Where didya come from, boy? Why, 
twas just last week I got a letter from 
somewheres fer off. . . week ago yester- 
dey, I believe. I tole Madey. . .Lan!...I 
gotta call him! He’s out in the south 
pasture... . Come in outta the sun, boy, 
come IN!” And her hands would linger 
on his arm, staining the suit with yellow 
meal and her eyes would search bis face 
and absorb the tired lines and the droop 
to his mouth and the rough old hands 
would be tender with the suit and the 
farm boy inside. Into the dimness of 
the front room with the rocker and 
the cane bottom chairs she would lead 
him. “Sit down, boy, sit down... ,” and 
she would chuckle, the happiness bub- 
bling up inside her. “Stay right there 
now til I call Madey,’ and she would 
bustle off, wiping her hands on her apron, the steel-rimmed glasses 
a little moist with excitement. Down the back steps, past the 
water bucket with the zinc-lined dipper, over to the garden fence 
she would go. “Ma-de-ey,” she would yell, her voice rolling down 
across he fat cabbages and the yellow drooping pole beans. “Ma-de- 
ey,” and from behind the crest of the hill would come an answering 
'W ho-00-00e?” 

“It’s Sam... Sam’s home....” A battered old hat would appear 
over the top of the hill followed by a slight figure in overalls, hand 
cupped behind the ear. “What?” the voice would yell, “Can’t hear 
ya, Dorey.” “It’s Sam, Daddy,” she would yell, her old figure bent 
over the sagging wire fence. “Sam’s here!”. . . and he wouldn't 
hear anything except “Daddy,” winging down the August ripeness 
of the hill but he would know that Sam was home. As he toiled up 
the slight rise toward the house he would take off the battered hat 
and pull out a blue handerchief from the back pocket of his over- 
alls and mop his face carefully, brushing at the scraggly ends of the 
mustache. Just as he reached the gate the hat would be replaced at 
a careful angle and the blue handerchief stowed away in the pocket. 
Their talk would be of things men talk of. . . the crops. . . the 
weather... the new calf... small taik with long silences in between 
and looks at each other. Dorey would rattle into the conversational 
gaps, her eyes caressing the bigness of her son. The afternoon would 
speed by and-when the hot sun began to melt the low rolling bills 
into shadow, it would be time for Sam to go. 

The birthday present came out then, a rare and beautiful gift 
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from some strange corner of the world. Sometimes it was lace from 
Brussels, or Vermont honey, jars of it, clear and amber in the light. 
Once it was a tiny jewel-studded watch and Dorey had turned it 
over with careful fingers, making sibilant noises under her breath 
at the smallness of it. Once it was a huge square of brightly colored 
silk from China and her calloused hands had tangled themselves in 
its bright thread and she shook her head and said with a chuckle, 
“Too fine for me, son” . . .and Sam had said with desperate 
fierceness, “Not half good enough, Mother.” The newest present 
would be examined with clucking interest, Dorey’s worn old fingers 
holding each year’s present as if it was more precious than any other 
gift she had ever received. Leave-taking would be simple, almost 
curt. Sam would have a quick hard hug for his mother and a heavy 
hand on the shoulder of his father, a half-playful shake that made 
the old man’s eyes gleam in the wrinkle-creased face. 

Then he would be gone, the dust from the big car stirring again 
in the August twilight to mark his passage from the world of the 
simple into the world of the complex. And they would stand, two 
old people gazing down the dirt road, marking the dust trail as far 
as the general store... two shabby old people with a beautifully 
useless gift and something deep and unintelligible in their eyes... . 

This year’s birthday present lay on the seat beside Alice as she 
scattered a flock of chickens with a burst of speed. It was a nar- 
row oblong box tied with a curled blue ribbon. Inside, nestled 
in soft tissue, was a pair of white lace gloves, as delicately formed 
as a spider’s web, the tiny buttons, limpid pearl. Expensive, im- 
practical, but what her father would want her to buy. 

She remembered what her father had said the month before he 
died. He had been vibrant, alive, at the peak of his career. She had 
been nineteen, a hard brittle nineteen that spoke of Paris and Can- 
nes and somebody’s finishing school. 

“If anything should ever happen to me,” he had said, “you’re to 
take those birthday presents to Mother every August.” She had 
started to protest. . . she couldn’t dash home from wherever she 
was in August just to deliver a present. “What is the matter, Rube,” 
she said laughingly, “no U. S. mail in Flatrock, Carolina?” 

“You’re to take them yourself, Alice,” he had said and some- 
thing glittered in his eyes that she had never seen before. She had 
promised, half-seriously, and the next month an airliner had plowed 
into a West Virginia hill and J. Sam Slandersford had been aboard. 

You’re a mongrel anyway, Alice, she thought, slowing down for 
a dried mudhole. A countess mother, a dirt farmer father, and 
this is a part of your ancestry. She turned left at the general store, 
right at the wagon track and bumped up the hill into the square 
yard with the snowballs in bloom, She felt the hate and disgust 
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within her again as she looked at the shabby house. 


People. What are all the people doing here? Oh, hell! Not a fam- 
ily reunion. . . . “My, my, so you’re Sam’s daughter. . .well you 
sure have growed!” She would make it fast—fast, polished and com- 
pletely poised and then out and back to her segment of the world. 

There were several men sitting on the porch, their faces quiet 
and solemn. Walking across the yard Alice could see the beginning 
whispers. “. . .Sam’s daughter. . .the one with the money. . . 
lives up in Connecticut somewheres. . .” 


She walked up on the porch and there was a scrape of chairs as 
the men shuffled to their feet. “Howdy-do,” said the nearest man. 
“You’re Sam’s daughter,” this with certainty. 

Alice felt suddenly the quiteness in them and in the house. “Yes, 
is something wrong?” 

“It’s your grandma, ma’am. Took bad last night. Awful sick.” 

Alice hid the annoyance she felt. Now she would have to put 
up with the whole family, her father’s sister and two brothers, 
common clods who eyed her clothes and watched her every move 
as if she were something from a circus. She could still make 
it fast. 

““Where’s my grandfather?” 

“Inside the front room there.” She walked inside and the low 
hum of conversation flowed back to the porch. Her high heels 
clicked on the worn floor. She stopped at the door, the dim light 


and camphor-smell of the house adding to the irritation within 
her. 


“Grandfather?” 

She saw him then, sitting in the old rocker, dressed in his best 
blue serge with the faded shirt buttoned to his neck and no tie. 
His hands moved restlessly on the smooth arms of the rocker and 
the eyes that peered at her in the dim light were tired and bewild- 
ered, his scraggly mustache trembling a little over his mouth. 

“Well sir,” he managed feebly, “well sir, if it ain’t Alice. How 
are ye, gal?” 

Alice felt a sudden rush of emotion, strange and disturbing and 
there was a salty taste in her mouth. “Grandfather,” she said and 
without volition her arms went around the thin tired old man in 
the buttoned up blue shirt. 

“She’s a-dying’,” he said slowly, looking at Alice with his lost 
old eyes. “She’s a-dyin’ Alice,” and the fear welled up in his eyes, 
the terrible knowledge that Dorey was going somewhere beyond 
the south pasture or the general store and he was to be left alone. 
Her arms tightened around him, and Alice, smart and completely 
sure of herself, could think of nothing to say to him. She wanted 
suddenly to tell him of his importance to her, the new-found 
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emotion that his thin shoulders under 
her hands gave her. But she felt as be- 
wildered as he. 

She remembered the present, the 
birthday gift. She had been holding it 
in her hand. As he reached into his 
pocket for the blue handkerchief he 
saw the package. “Ye brought her 
birthday, didn’t ye gal?” he said, smil- 
ing tremulously. “Maybe,” he said, hope 
flaring up in his eyes, “maybe if ye went 
in there and showed her the box she 
might perk up a little.” Alice masked 
a sudden pity in her eyes. “She’s wide 
awake,” he said, hopefully. “Go on in 
and see.” 

She went across the hall to the front 
bedroom, wanting to run from this 
strangeness, dreading what was to follow. 

Her grandmother lay in a wide slat bed and a woman neighbor 
sat beside her, fanning at the flies with a folded newspaper. The 
big hand of the woman looked huge and capable over the slight 
figure almost lost in the bed. She got up as Alice came toward 
the bed. “I’ll sit with her,” said Alice and the woman smiled and 
said in a whisper, ‘Nothin’ to do. . .jest shoo the flies off.” 

Alice sat down, her hand moving obediently with the folded 
paper. Dorey breathed heavily, her eyes half open. A faint sound 
came from her. Alice got up and bent over her. “Grandmother.” 
The old head turned slowly on the pillow, the eyes trying to focus 
in the dim light. “It’s Alice, grandmother. It’s Alice, and I brought 
you a present.” 

“Present?” The words came out with great effort. 


“Yes, it’s your birthday, remember?” 

“O’course. . .” and the voice came out vigorous and strong. 
“Sam sent ye with it. . . .Sam’s a good boy. . .one of the best young- 
uns I got. . .o’course. .. .Well, open it up child, open it!” 

Alice fumbled with the ribbon and the soft paper. She opened the 
box and took out the gloves, soft and delicate in the dim light, the 
pearl buttons glowing. 

“Well now,” said Dorey, her head almost off the pillow. “Well 
now, ain’t them the purtiest things you most ever seen?” One 
weak hand came out to slide the feel of them between finger and 
thumb. Her breath was coming faster and sweat stood out in little 
flecks on the aged face. ““Thet’s one of the nicest birthday pres- 
ents I’ve ever got, youngun. . .yessir. . .” and the old voice trailed 
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off. Dorey wiped the corner of her mouth with the back of her 
hand and said “Ah-a-ha-a,” the sound dying in her throat. “Yes- 
sir... one o’ the nicest. . . . Put em over there, child.” 

Alice turned her head to look in the direction the fluttering 
hand indicated. “Over there, child. . .in the top dresser drawer... . 
Put ’em in the top drawer and mind, don’t muss anything. . . .” 

Alice went across the room to the massive old oak chest in the 
corner. The drawer slid out with a little squeak and she stopped 
at what she saw. In the dim light she could see the gleam of silk 
from. China, the jars of honey, the satin box that held the jeweled 
watch. She could see other things too. . .a pair of black lisle hose 
Sue Evender had given her mother one Christmas. . . a half-melted 
stick of peppermint candy from one of the grandchildren. . . a 
box of somebody’s chocolates with a pink satin ribbon that said 
in gilt words, “To Mother” . . .a slightly bent box of dusting pow- 
der, still wearing its gay ribbon. 

The drawer was full of the gifts of her children. The silk scarf 
and the expensive watch nestled side by side with the cotton lisle 
hose, and the peppermint candy leaned on the Brussels lace. 

She had kept them all. All of the gifts, the remembrances; 
even the cards when somebody had forgotten a gift. All of them 
stored away in the top drawer of the chest, to gather dust and 
mold, to die in the dark to feed the love this woman had had for 
her own. 

Alice closed the drawer softly and went back to the bed. Sitting 
down, she took one of the rough hands that curled on the cover- 
let. In the hot August afternoon she held her grandmother’s hand 
with humility, the emptiness in her crying out to the old woman 
who lay quietly dying on the slat bed. 


It rained the day of the funeral. Alice stood with her grand- 
father, holding his thin arm while the simple country preacher 
spoke over the grave and the red clay earth turned to stickiness. 
After the neighbors had walked away in the rain, she took him 
back to the car and settled him in the front seat. 

He obeyed her passively, as a child might. . .a lost child without 
his Dorey. “You sit here, Grandfather,” she said. “I’ll be back in a 
few minutes.” 

“Awright, gal,” he said, looking at a spot on his blue serge 
coat... “got mud, I réckon,” he said, half to himself. 

Alice closed the door and left him staring out at the rain, pick- 
ing at the spot of mud on his coat. She sloshed back through the 
rain to the freshly filled grave. The wetness gleamed on the tomb- 
stones and the graveled road. Her heart pounded and there was 
a strange excitement in her. 


This is my pilgrimage, she thought. Just as my father made. 
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his each year, Dorey, this is my pilgrimage to you. She reached the 
grave and stood staring down at the raw red earth. The rain pelted 
down and stung her legs and face but she stood quietly, making 
no effort to shield herself. 

She fumbled in her pocket and took out the gloves, crumpled 
but still delicately beautiful—fashioned for soft lights and thin- 
stemmed glasses, for leather seats and soft-footed waiters and Lon- 
don and New York and the world she knew; woven with the warp 
and weave of the women like her who snatched everything from 
life greedily and gave nothing in return, who laughed too much and 
too loudly about everything of no importance. 

Slowly, and with deep reverence, she stooped and laid the gloves 
on the red scar of the grave. The rain came down on them, push- 
ing vicious fingers at the delicate lace, pushing at the red mud be- 
neath them until it oozed up between each cob-web stitch. 

Alice looked at them for a long time. As she turned and started 
back to her grandfather, a deep pride pushed itself up in her throat. 
A pride for her people, born in her at that moment, a pride and a 
deep rooted certainty that came to her as she watched the rain and 
the earth mingle and flow through the gloves, staining each stitch 
with red gold. 


at ye 


TRY SOMEWHERE ELSE 


By JoHN Foster WEstT 


New eyes that probe into eternity 

To deeps imagination scarcely knows 

Reveal that things are bigger than we thought, 
That morbid distance grows, and grows, and grows; 
New galaxies wax swiftly into view, 

Immense beyond the scope of measuring rod, 
New windows on more void—and still appears 


No face of God! 





DR. ROY K. MARSHALL, director of the Morehead Planetarium 
at the University of North Carolina and former director of the 
Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia, has written numerous articles on 
astronomical subjects. He also conducts a weekly NBC television 


program, “The Nature of Things,” and is Science Editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Uses of 
ASTRONOMY 


By 





Roy K. MarsHALL 


a P. LANGLEY, goted equally for his astronomical career, 
his experiments in heavier-than-air flight, and a distinguished service 
as secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, had placed over the 
door of the children’s museum the legend, “Knowledge Begins in 
Wonder.” And Mazzini, that Italian patriot of a century ago, 
agreed. “What would you have taught in schools?” someone 
asked him. “One thing at any rate in all,” replied Mazzini, “and 
that is some knowledge of astronomy. A man learns nothing if he 
hasn’t learnt to wonder, and astronomy better than any other 
science teaches him something of the mystery and grandeur of the 
universe. Now a man who feels this will soon feel something of 
his own greatness and mystery, and then for the first time he is 
a man.” 

These are the real contributions of astronomy, or of any other 
science—not the gadgets that can be bought over the counter, but 
the questionings and the answers which come to tell us more of our 
environment, of our place in it, and of our responsibility to live 
up to it. Primitive men feared the things of nature, and created 
gods everywhere so that they might have a multiplicity of altars 
for the proper sacrifices to propitiate the gods, whose magic made 
the things of the universe operate. Always, however, there were 
a few heretical souls who dared to investigate the forces of nature, 
and they were the scientists. 

When unreasoning fear and awe become a deliberate question- 
ing, a science is born. Here and there, through the seventy centu- 
ries of man’s slow climb to his present position on the road to civil- 
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ization, great minds have wrestled with the problem of a system 
which would explain the phenomena of nature. We approach 
complete understanding asymptotically, and the whole truth will 
never be known. In “The Light of Asia,” Sir Edwin Arnold has 
written: 

Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes 

Or any searcher know by mortal mind? 

Veil after veil will lift—but there must be 

Veil after veil behind. 

That is the real fun of the chase, however, and no genuine scien- 
tist would be happy in wrapping up his field in a pretty package. 
He knows that his own work merely opens another door to other 
mysteries, to be solved by those who come after him. Of one thing 
scientists of today are sure, however, and that is that there is but 
little chance at work in the things of nature. 

Forest Ray Moulton has said, “How interesting it is that the 
supreme discovery of science—the orderliness of the universe— 
should have been found in the inaccessibly remote heavens before 
it was found in things near at hand.” Today, we peer out to vast 
dimnesses of space with great telescopes, while we probe the struc- 
ture of the ultimate particles of all matter with the use of no less 
powerful tools of mathematics. And, on both extremes of the 
size-scale, we find orderliness and system. 


II 


Because astronomy was the first of the sciences to burst the 
bonds of ancient superstition and dogma, the other sciences have 
prospered. Today, physical theories receive their final testing in 
the celestial laboratories where conditions of temperature, pressure, 
density, and electrical and magnetic fields exist that surpass any- 
thing achievable in terrestrial laboratories. Branches of mathematics 
have been invented for the solutions of astronomical problems, 
then have gone on to serve man in immediately practical ways, on 
earth, 

In the 23rd century B. C., in the days of the kings of Sumer 
and Akkad, some forgotten astronomer set down the circumstances 
of an eclipse of the moon. By what impudence did he thus note 
the doings of the gods? Or, by what divine command did he thus 
set down the figures which today enable us to derive one more 
decimal place in the period of the moon’s motion? 

Such observations were only occasional, until in the reign of the 
Babylonian Nabonassar there was begun a series of such observa- 
tions which continued from 747 B. C. through more than three 
and a half centuries uninterrupted—the longest series of observa- 
tions man ever made, even to this day. 


. 
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Thales of Miletus was a statesman, but he was also interested 
in philosophy. He received a list of the Babylonian observations; 
from them he deduced a means of predicting eclipses. He announced 
that, before the end of a certain year, there would be a total eciipse 
of the Sun. It came, on May 28, 585 B. C., and of this event the 
late James Henry Brested, one of the foremost modern scholars 
of man’s efforts toward civilization, has said: 

The prediction of an eclipse was not so important as the consequences which 
followed in the mind of Thales. Hitherto men had believed that eclipses 
and all the other strange things that happened in the skics were caused by the 
momentary angry whim of some god. Now, however, Thales boldly pro- 
claimed that the movements of the heavenly bodies were in accordance with 
fixed laws. In the history of human thinking, this was probably the most 
fundamentally important step ever taken. The gods were thus banished from 
control of the sky-world where the eagle of Zeus had once ruled. 


Ill 


The remarkable thing about astronomy is its continuity. We 
can begin with any recognized fact or principle today, and go back- 
ward, step by step, through the efforts of individuals who added 
their little bits to the edifice. Most astronomers have recognized 
their indebtedness to their predecessors. Sir Isaac Newton said, 
“If I have been able to see further than other men, it is because I 
have been standing on the shoulders of giants.” And, again, “I 
know not what the world will think of my labors, but to myself 
it seems that I have been but as a small child playing on the sea shore, 
now finding some pebble rather more polished, and now some shell 
rather more variegated than another, while the immense ocean of 
truth extended itself unexplored before me.” 


Not all astronomers have been so modest, nor so alert to the 
need of immediate attack on further problems. John Kepler, the 
German, whose work early in the 17th century made possible New- 
ton’s enunciation of the law of universal gravitation, cried out 
in his dedicatory preface, “Nothing holds me; I will indulge my 
sacred fury. . .The die is cast, the book is written, to be read now 
or by posterity, I care not which. It can await its reader; has not 
God waited 6000 years for an observer?” 


Not one of the mathematical scientists whose names we remem- 
ber and whose work -we honor was engaged in practical pursuits 
when he made his great discoveries. It is the pure kind of science— 
the non-commercial kind—that is the enduring kind. Engineers 
can work the same facts over and over, and make gadgets galore 
for sale in great quantities, but they must have the facts first. And 
no science can be as pure as astronomy; practically nothing in 
astronomy can be prostituted to a useful purpose! 
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Oh, there are the time-determiners, who huddle in the darkness 
of the meridian instrument room, in the national observatory. There 
are the mathematicians who work with the materials of astronomy, 
to calculate the tabulated items in an almanac used by a mariner 
or an aviator to find his way across the sea and land. But the major 
portion of the work of the astronomer today falls within the 
bounds of the purest of the pure. The pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake is as much an esthetic endeavor of man as the making 
of music, the painting of a picture, or the setting down of verses. 


Man as a tribe is blessed with a curiosity which won’t let him 
rest until he knows the answers to his questions, even if the answers 
lead only to further questions which, answered in their turn, are 
of as little immediate practical value as the original ones. But, be- 
cause facts are bits of truth, there can be no such thing as a bad 
fact. 


And, of course, we might always have an eye toward possible 
future use of our facts and theories. One of the best pictures of 
pure science ever drawn was that given by that well-known philos- 
opher, Colonel Stoopnagle, who was asked, “Why should scientists 
want to split atoms?” His reply was, “You never know when 
somebody will come in and want only half an atom!” 


You can never know when somebody will come in and want 
the universe with a little red ribbon around it. When the time comes, 
if ever, the astronomer will have it. It may be a little incomplete 
here and there, but it will be the latest model. And it will include 
man as the interpreter and the appreciator of the universe. In his 
search for knowledge of the extent, the structure and the behavior 
of the universe, man rises above his physical stature, and with Claud- 
ius Ptolemy sings: 


I know that I am mortal, and belong 

To the vile sod I tread; yet when I raise 

My thoughts to heaven, and mingle with the throng 
Of worlds that labour in close-ravelled maze, 

No longer then with the base earth I link 

But am with Jove indeed amid his ways, 

Share the same skies—from the same fountain drink. 


Fountain Filled 


with Gleod 


by 


RosBert FOWLER 


Yes, YES, sister, I’m sure that your sins are forgiven. It makes 
me happy to know that you’ve been saved.” He took the plump 
owlish woman by the elbow and ushered her out through the open 
flap of the revival tent. ““Confounded old biddy!” he said to him- 
self as he turned back down the sawdust aisle between the crude 
pine benches. 

The girl who was waiting for the evangelist was a better looking 
sort than the woman. She was much younger and bordered on pret- 
tiness. 

The evangelist flashed his practiced smirk, designed to speed up 
the unburdening process. 

“May I help you, sister?” 

“Yes, Mr. McCarey, I want to ask a favor of you. The high 
school at which I teach is holding a panel discussion on religion. 
We have representatives of each of the major faiths except the 
Evangelical. I wonder if you’d be willing to give a ten minute 
talk on the itinerant Evangelical movement?” 

McCarey was surprised to hear the precise voice of the girl. He 
wondered if he thought her pretty only because she was not an- 
other mourner. 

“Why, of course,” he answered, “I would be glad to speak. I sup- 
pose that your school is here in Meadsboro?” 

“Yes, it’s the local high school. The discussion will be held at the 
eleven o’clock assembly; just an informal ten minute talk on the 
importance of revival meetings will do.” 

“I think I can do something with the subject. By the way, you 
didn’t mention your name. Mine’s Charles McCarey.” 
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“Oh, excuse me. I should have introduced myself. I’m Ann Brax- 
ton. I teach history and Bible at the school.” 

McCarey, certain that he had no tale of penitence to hear, dropped 
his air of piety and became a pleasant twenty-five year old. It was 
no use. Miss Braxton refused his offer to escort her home. She would 
see him at the school, she said. 

On his six blocks’ walk to the town’s hotel McCarey congratu- 
lated himself on the service’s success . Bowers always had him 
preach the third night of their schedule. He said that McCarey 
had the youth appeal needed to stir the younger women. McCarey 
laughed at that. He supposed that he did have an attractiveness 
which the older members of the evangelists’ combine lacked. It was 
a perfect partnership: Bowers’ easy charm, Pate’s cold fanaticism, 
and his—well, his youth appeal if nothing else. He was only a junior 
partner, but the Bear and the Fox, as he had named Dr. Bowers 
and Dr. Pate respectively, because of their physical resemblances 
to the Remus characters, couldn’t do without him. Bowers was 
the bear and Pate was the fox, only it was Bowers who was the 
boss. 

The Bear and the Fox were counting the night’s collection when 
McCarey opened the door to Bowers’ hotel room. 

“Come in, Charles, come in! Brother Pate was just counting the 
cash. You did very well tonight. Another saved soul wouldn’t have 
found room at the altar. 

“Yes, McCarey, Dr. Bowers is right. You delivered an excellent 
discourse. It dragged a little in the middle but you made an excel- 
lent ending.” The stern faced man began to stack the money. 

“That’s right, Charles.” Bowers the Bear spoke up. “You finished 
with a bang, a real bang. I started to crowd in at the altar myself. . 
The fat man laughed at the idea of his going to a mourning rail. 
He had once, but the event was glossed over in his mind. 

Bowers recovered from his laughter and continued. “Now let’s 
see boys. The first night, I introduced our act. Last night Oliver 
gave them a taste of brimstone. You showed them a ray of hope 
tonight Charlie. Tomorrow, I'll bring out the big guns. Don’t you 
think that the sermon ‘On the Vanity of Riches’ ought to blast 
loose the change from their pockets?” 

Bowers knew that Charles and Pate would agree. 

“What about the night after that? It’s the seventh, I believe.” 

The youngest evangelist spoke. “I promised to speak to the high 
school that morning. Maybe we can follow it up. I’m to say a few 
words about the importance of the itinerant Evangelical move- 
ment.” They laughed at the easy roll of the words. 

“Fine, fine, Charles! Put in a plug for the meeting. Make it good 
so they’ll want to hear more. You can have the night service too. 
That'll give Oliver time to work up a scorcher for Saturday night.” 
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Pate’s reaction to Bowers’ flip- 
pant reference to his coming sermon 
was a barely disguised look of dis- 
gust. He rose and stretched his lank 
height toward the ceiling. “Good 
night. I’ll see you gentlemen in the 
morning.” The conference broke up 
with the “cash” remaining in Bow- 
ers’ room. 

Charles was never immediately 
able to go to sleep after he preached. 
With the faint lights of the town’s 
main street in his face, he rehashed 
his sermon. There was a picture in 
his mind of faces, mostly women’s, 
all lifted up toward him, some tear- 
ful, all pleading. The Bear had said that it was a good sermon and 
even Pate, the Fox, had concurred. 

The Bear and the Fox, they should know. Bowers, the Bear, had 
been in the “revival game,” as he called it, for years. He reminded 
Charles of a lecherous Buddha. He was the boss, Pate the lieutenant 
and Charles the flunky. 

And the Fox, Pate. He had once been an austere minister of a 
respectable sect until some mental quirk sent him on a debauch, 
resulting in his dismissal from his pulpit and the loss of his wife’s 
affections. He had inwardly repented his sin a thousand times. 
Charles had an idea that Pate made the people in the crowded tent 
the scape-goats for his ever-present sense of guilt. During their ten 
year association, Pate had tried to leave Bowers only once and then 


he learned that the Bear didn’t let people out of his grasp easily. 
He knew Pate’s secret. 





II 

At the high school, Miss Braxton saw Charles as soon as he en- 
tered the auditorium. His assured carriage made him stand out 
among the milling students. When he saw her he waved and came 
up to the stage where she stood. 

“Mr. McCarey, I’d like you to meet these gentlemen. They all 
live here in Meadsboré.” Miss Braxton introduced him and Charles 
shook hands with a Rabbi, the Methodist and Episcopal pastors 
and a priest. 

All five men were to speak for ten minutes. Because he rep- 
resented the almost anarchical left of religion, Charles supposed, he 
spoke last. 

Days of his own youth in high school when he was a noted “fun- 
ny” speaker came to his mind as he waited for the noise to subside. 
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He forgot to be an evangelist. He began and ended with a joke, 
but in between he let the ideas come quickly. The result was an 
interesting and humorous speech which had even the Episcopal 
clergyman laughing. Charles did not forget, however, to mention 
that he was to preach the revival service that night. 

Miss Braxton was complimentary. “Mr. McCarey, that was 
a fine talk. You charmed the kids. They needed something like 
that.” 

“You sound surprised, Miss Braxton. After all you heard me 
the other night also.” 

“Well, I only heard the last half of your sermon, but this was 
a different sort of talk.” 

“You’re right. I used a teen-age approach today. Say, do you 
have a class this period?” 

“No, this is my lunch period.” 

“Then why don’t you go downtown with me and eat at the 
hotel? I’ll have you back in plenty of time for your next class.” 

The school teacher was glad to go with him. Charles didn’t 
bother to explain that the large car he drove belonged to Dr. Bow- 
ers. At lunch, in the quiet atmosphere of the hotel dining-room, 
he learned much about the self-possessed teacher. His old college 
style was hauled out, improved from long disuse. 

Ann Braxton was teaching her first year, he learned. At the girl’s 
university from which she had graduated the year before, she had 
been an honor student. At Meadsboro, her home town, her father 
had been a minister before his death. She now lived with her wid- 
owed mother. She didn’t say so directly, but Charles detected a 
note of near-sarcasm in her questions about his work. 

On the drive back to the school he asked her to come and hear 
him that night. 

“Yes, I’ll come on one condition,” she said. 

“What’s that?” 

“That you prepare something like the talk at school today, in- 
stead of the emotional oratory of night before last. Have you writ- 
ten your sermon yet?” 

“Why, no, but how can I be an evangelist if I’m not evangel- 
ical? Emotion is at the very center of our religion.” 

“Mr. McCarey, I suspect that emotion has no place at all in your 
personal religion. It’s only a tool.” There was a pause before she 
a to open the car door. “Perhaps I'll see you again before you 
eave.” 

“Wait, Miss Braxton. We'll compromise. I'll incorporate the 
ten minute talk into the sermon and save the emotion until the 
last on one condition.” 

“Now you are making conditions,” she laughed, “What is it?” 
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“Wait for me after the meeting. I rather like your frankness and 
would like to hear your opinion. Is it a date?” 


“Yes, it’s a date. I’ll see you after you preach, but I warn you, 
I'll be critical.” 


Ill 


Charles was not sure that the woman in the picture hat was Ann 
Braxton until she winked at him half-way across the tent. It was 
the first time he had seen her dressed so attractively. She was easily 
the best looking woman in the audience. 

Everything was definitely ripe when it came time for McCarey 
to begin his sermon. The collection had been generous, considering 
the number of young people there. Bowers had never developed 
enough courage to take the collection after the sermon, although 
he expressed his intention of trying it sometime on an “off the cir- 
cuit” stand. 

“Go to it, boy! Let’s see how many you can bring down front 
this time.” Bowers patted him on the arm. 

Charles did not forget his promise to Ann. He began with an 
anecdote, a cleaned-up joke from his college days. The sermon was 
similar to the talk he had given at the high school. He forgot 
Bowers’ adage, “Use emotion as a tool. Stir them up with it.” 

At the end of the shorter talk, having fulfilled his promise to the 
school teacher, Charles paused to drink a glass of the tepid water on 
the stand. His eye caught Miss Braxton’s face, framed in the picture 
hat. When he began to open the second half of his sermon, McCarey 
felt that he was attempting to fit together pieces of two different 
jig-saw puzzles. Almost without his willing it, he turned to his earli- 
er theme and continued in the same conversational voice. 

McCarey finished his sermon ten minutes early and then made 
his altar call. The words came automatically. Just as automatically 
some six or seven persons, only one a man, filed down the aisle and 
knelt at the crude rail before the platform. 

McCarey was suddenly embarrassed. He wanted to look at Ann 
but was unable to raise his eyes. A long pause followed. It seemed 
ages before Bowers rose beside him and threw a broadside of words 
at the audience. 

“Come and be saved!” He shouted. “It’s just a short trip down 
to the altar, but it’s a’ long, rocky journey to hell.” Bowers went 
on, blandly ignorant that he had reversed the conventional routes 
to Heaven and Hell. A few more sheepish faces joined those at the 
rail before the veteran evangelist gave up and began to assure them 
of their eternal salvation for the simple act of penitence. 

Charles escaped through a side entrance. Ann was waiting for 
him. Together they walked to her house where they sat talking 
on the porch until just after midnight. 
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He had told Ann Braxton everything of importance about him- 
self: his adolescence, of his mother’s desire for him to become a 
pianist and of his balking at the career in college. He explained 
how his broken engagement caused him to seek relief in religion, 
of how then in the seminary he read the wrong books and, just for 
the fun of it, presented long agnostic arguments which baffled his 
fellow tyro preachers. The anecdote of his dean’s admonishment 
amused Ann. “McCarey,” he’d said, “The only reason we haven’t 
kicked you out of seminary is that you have a glib tongue. If you'll 
get the right convictions behind it, you’ll make a powerful agent 
for the Church.” 

Then he had told her of how he met Bowers. The Bear had needed 
a new assistant and, scouting the seminary, learned that although 
Charles was not an honor student, he combined two valuable abili- 
ties: the power of compelling speech and the ability to play the 
piano. The salary was too strong an argument for Charles’ attach- 
ment to the conventional church. 

The next morning McCarey did not try to avoid the rebuke 
he knew was coming from Bowers. He sought to get it over with 
by joining the Bear at breakfast. Bowers was blunt. 

“Okay, Charlie, what was wrong last night? You sounded as if 
you were teaching a Sunday School lesson instead of preaching a 
revival. It’s a good thing we took the collection early.” 

“I don’t know, Dr. Bowers. It was the kids in the crowd. I tried 
to give them the same kind of talk that I gave at the school. I guess 
I did sound sort of flat.” 

“That’s the word exactly, my boy, flat! The thing is, we won’t 
suffer from it until tonight. I’m going to have to throw a bomb- 
shell into them to make our last two nights pay. That school teacher 
hasn’t got your mind off the track, has she? Better let her alone 
if that’s the trouble.” There was more than a hinted threat in his 
voice. “We'll let you play tonight. You can make up for it that 
way.” 

The fat man left McCarey at the table alone. Pate soon came in 
and sat with him. 

“I guess Bowers has been raking you over the coals about last 
night?” he asked. 

Charles nodded. 

“Don’t let it worry you boy, and don’t let him buffalo you. 
You’re young and it can be excused. Keep your spirit free.” Pate 
didn’t look at him when he spoke. 

This from the surly Pate? McCarey hid his surprise. 

“I'll make it up another time,” he said. 

Contrary to Bower’s prediction, the last three nights of the 
revival were a financial and spiritual success. Something in the 
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Spring air called out the townspeople to hear the evangelists. Bow- 
ers and Pate preached alternately; McCarey only played. 


IV 


Rollins was a larger town than Meadsboro and the impact of 
the evangelists was not so great. Bowers had him preach his usual 
third night service and although the lad had an inward sense of 
failure, he easily moved the crowd to shouting and weeping. 

In spite of Bower’s congratulations and back slapping, the feeling 
of futility grew in Charles and he spent a sleepless night. Pate said 
nothing at all to the boy, merely ignored him. Charles struggled 
with his despondency until the next morning but finally gave up 
and went to a telephone. Calling long distance to the Meadsboro 
high school, he asked for Ann Braxton. She was a long time com- 
ing to the phone. 

“Ann, this is Charles McCarey. May I come over this afternoon 
to see you?” 

“Why, of course Charles, but don’t you have to be there for 
the service?” 

“T’ll get back in time for that or if I don’t it won’t make much 
difference.” 

McCarey didn’t see Bowers to tell him where he was going. Pate 
was at the tourist home and he seemed surprised when Charles 
told him, “I'll try to be back for the service tonight. If I’m not, 
try to do without me.” 

Pate said nothing but there was a look in his eye which Charles 
unconsciously labeled admiration. The bus trip took an hour and 
the walk to the high school fifteen minutes more. 

“Here Mr. McCarey, duck in here. You'll be safe.” Ann was 
laughing at him, as he dodged the stampede of youths. 

“An old man like me could get hurt. Are they always like that?” 

“Well, it’s the last period and they’re anxious to get home. But 
what is so urgent that you left your meeting?” 

“I just wanted to see you. That’s a natural desire isn’t it? You 
don’t mind if I stay?” 

“Not at all. If you’ll carry my books we'll go home now.” 

Charles had met Mrs. Braxton and liked the woman’s calm way 
of talking. He saw much of her in Ann, plus traits which he as- 
sumed were her father’s. 

Ann’s father lived in Mrs. Braxton’s memory. “We came here 
when Ann was just a little girl. He practically killed himself build- 
ing first a new church and educational building; then two mis- 
sionary churches in the country. He had a great sense of achieve- 
ment.” 

Charles asked her about the churches. 

“It disturbs me to see his work slide back. They can’t get a 
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minister for one of the country charges. They’ve tried every- 
where to get a young minister but they just won’t come.” 

Only after supper were Charles and Ann able to be alone so 
that he could tell his story to her. 

“How was last night’s meeting? You preached, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “It was a complete success or at least Dr. 
Bowers said that it was. The people became very emotional and 
that pleases him.” 

“But it doesn’t please you?” She sounded hopeful. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that. It’s flattering to know that you can 
move people to tears and contrition, of course.” 

Ann was still for a moment. Then she said quietly, “Perhaps 
it’s none of my business, but aren’t you just a little conceited 
about that ability to move people?” 

The discussion was becoming unpleasant. Neither Ann nor 
Charles were trying to conceal their irritation. 

“Let me be very frank with you because you certainly need 
it. The first time I saw you was in a revival tent. You were a 
handsome young man who was playing on the feelings of a tent- 
ful of simple people. You at least seemed sincere. Then after the 
meeting I watched you talking to those people and I could 
see insincerity in your manner. You had gathered the money 
out of their pockets and now you had no further use for them. 
My impression was hypocrite first class until I heard you speak 
to the high school. You were straightforward and frank. You 
were that night in your meeting. But because you didn’t put them 
into a frenzy, you felt defeated. Right now I see a great deal of the 
coward in you.” 

Charles had become dead white. “You are very frank and if 
it were any of your business I would appreciate your character 
analysis. Say good-bye to your mother for me.” He strode out of 
the house and toward the bus station. 


Vv 

The next morning Bowers was in a cold rage. He refused even 
to speak to Charles. Charles tried to avoid both his fellow revi- 
valists, but Pate came to his room to see him. 

Charles had never known him to be more direct. 

“McCarey, you got us both in dutch. Bowers became very angry 
last night when I told him where you’d gone. Then I defended 
you and he turned on me. A cut in our salary will probably 
follow. He hinted at it and of course he would think that the best 
way to get back at us.” The gaunt-featured face was distorted in 
a rare grin. He went on. “This game gets a little sordid at times. 
I’m glad to see it’s not breaking your spirit, though,” The Fox left. 

Charles couldn’t understand the man. He had rarely spoken 
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to him until recently and now he 
had actually defended him before 
Bowers. 

Pate, who was to preach the night 
service, remained locked in his room 
all the afternoon, but Charles next 
door, could hear his long strides 
pounding back and forth across the 
room. Why was the towering preach- 
cr struggling with this sermon? 
Charles recognized that Pate had a 
brilliant mind, only his sense of guilt 
and remorse dimmed its functioning. 





McCarey took his place at the piano 
that night but played without any spirit. As a consequence, the 
crowd was listless when Pate rose to speak. 

Charles was not prepared for the sermon which followed. Pate 
seemed transformed. He stood at full height, long arms held from 
his sides, otherwise his position was almost military. Charles felt 
that the man at first was not preaching to the faces out before 
him but was talking to God and someone else. Part of the sermon 
was a half-prayer, delivered towards the top of the tent. 

His text was the parable of the sowers. “And some fell upon 
stony places.” 

There was no sing-song in the preacher’s voice. Each statement 
was uttered with a conviction which took hold of McCarey’s 
heart, compelling his attention. He glanced at Bowers. The Bear’s 
usually complacent face had an expression of alarm on it, as if 
he wanted to silence Pate but didn’t know how. The preacher went 
on. 

“We tent evangelists are false sowers. The seed we sow is not 
the Christian gospel. It is no more the religion of Christ than 
is the creed of a sun-worshipper. 

“We are worse than fake sowers. We are religious prostitutes. 
Not only do we fail to show you salvation, but by instilling a false 
sense of religion in your hearts, we make it impossible for you to 
be saved. And we have no intention of helping you. We only want 
your money.” : 

Bowers, sitting behind the pulpit, laughed loudly and nervous- 
ly in the hope that the crowd would think Pate joking. A few 
did and a titter ran through the crowd. 

“No,” said the preacher, “I do not joke.” “I say we are leeches 
and nothing else. Listen! If you really want to live in the Christian 
spirit, then examine your hearts calmly and cast out the falsity. 
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Then establish day by day habits which will make you of service to 
yourself and your neighbors. Don’t be liars and cheats by assuming 
an air of salvation.” 

With the impact of his words on the perplexed crowd, Pate 
left the pulpit and strode down the aisle and out into the night. 
Charles never saw him again. 

The Bear was in the pulpit before Pate was out of the tent. 

“Amen, brother Pate. That was a great message and we’re sorry 
you can’t stay and speak longer.” 

He turned his attention to the people. 


“Do not come to this altar unless you have been truly saved. 
Let’s have no hypocrisy here. But if you really do intend to lead 
Christian lives come and kneel.” 

Charles looked up, amazed. Bowers was patting, rather affect- 
ionately, as he would a dog, each of the penitents who lined the 
rail. The plump soft hand rested on Charles’ head once, then 
again, and suddenly revolted the lad. 

In a moment he was in the light drizzle falling outside. He 
walked rapidly away from the tent and towards the bus station. On 


his way he sang under his breath the hymn “There is a Fountain 
Filled with Blood.” 


The long distance operator had his number in a moment. 


“Ann, this is Charles. If that country church pulpit is still open, 
will you call and make an appointment for me for a trial sermon 
this Sunday? I’ll be over there in about an hour and explain.” 


az ye 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CAMPUS OF THE FIRST 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
By ARICHIBALD HENDERSON. University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. 428 pp. 
$5.00. Illustrated. 


“We this day enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing the corner-stone of the Uni- 
versity, its foundations, its materials, 
and the architect for the building; 
and we hope ere long to see its stately 
walls and spire ascending to their 
summit. Ere long we hope to see it 
adorned with an elegant village, ac- 
commodated with all the necessaries 
and conveniences of civilized society.” 


Such were the earnest hopes which the 
Reverend Samuel Eusebius McCorkle ex- 
pressed at the laying of the cornerstone of 
Old East, an event whose 156th birthday 
was celebrated on October 12. The Camp- 
us of the First State University is the 
story of the progress of the university, 
from the period of the laying of this first 
cornerstone to the present time. Far more 
than a catalog of university buildings and 
property, the book is actually a history of 
the university, told in terms of its physi- 
cal plant. Scenes of the campus of the 
past are brought vividly to life in Dr. 
Henderson’s absorbing narrative: stu- 
dents burning the midnight oil in cabins 
built in corners of the skeleton of un- 
finished South Building; commencement 
exercises held in tiny Person Hall where 
gathered “more distinguished men and 
beautiful women” than at any other spot 
in North Carolina; crude and often dang- 
erous games of bandy, single cat, and 
mumbledy-peg played anywhere on the 
campus before the days of orgdnized ath- 
letics; and later, football games on the old 
athletic field, where the players had to 
push through crowds of over-enthusiastic 
spectators who rushed onto the field to 
get a better view of the game. 


Little-known but important portions 
of university history center around build- 
ings which are no longer standing. In 
1801 there was built, near the site of the 





present Presbyterian Church, a two-stoty, 
wooden building containing six rooms and 
a school room. This housed the grammar 
school or preparatory department, which 
trained students for the university. Here 
some of the ablest and most representa- 
tive North Carolinians were prepared for 
the university. As academies increased 
throughout the state, the need for such a 
department declined, and the Grammar 
School was discontinued. The building was 
abandoned and finally sold for a very 
small sum. Another wooden building, 
built a few years earlier than the gram- 
mar school, was Steward’s Hall, the 
first dining hall. The first year of its op- 
eration (1795-96) the rate of board was 
$3 per month, but still the students com- 
plained—not so much of the expense as 
of an excess of mutton and too-fat bacon 
in their diet. On the site of the present 
tennis courts stood a small building which 
was the first astronomical observatory. 
Here were kept the telescopes and other 
instruments which Joseph Caldwell had 
made a special trip to Europe to purchase 
for the university. At the opening of the 
autumn, 1885, session the chief attract- 
ion for the students was the recently com- 
pleted gymnasium, which stood between 
Phillips and Peabody halls. A wooden 
frame building, it was not particularly im- 
posing, but the students were delighted 
with it. Here too, dances could be held, 
since the building was off the campus as it 
then existed; and the happy students de- 
fied the anti-dance crusaders by putting 
on the gymnasium walls the inscription: 
“We welcome the daughters of North 
Carolina to our own hall, on our own 
floor, where the critics of our pleasure 
have no rights nor power to deny us.” 


As the university has grown and ex- 
panded, old buildings have been adapted 
to new purposes and remodeled to meet 
new needs. The second permanent build- 
ing on the campus, Person Hall, was for 
forty years the university chapel, and after 
serving many 0 purposes in the inter- 
vening years, was remodeled in 1934 to 
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house an art gallery and the department 
of art. Smith Hall, the masterpiece of the 
eminent architect, Alexander Jackson 
Davis, originally built as a combination 
library and ballroom, today still has an 
important function as the Playmakers 
Theatre. And when the Carnegie Library, 
which replaced Smith Hall as the Univers- 
ity Library, was in its turn supplanted 
by the present Library, a donation from 
the Hill family made it possible to turn 
the old building to a new use—as Hill 
Music Hall. 


The labor of many individuals has 
gone into the making of the campus as 
we know it today. Some of the most dis- 
tinctive and beloved campus landmarks 
have been the special work of men who 
have loved and served the university. The 
Old Well was the inspiration of Edwin A. 
Alderman, who described it as “‘a sort of 
sixth cousin of a Greek shrine, or third 
cousin of the Temple of Vesta, or second 
cousin of the Temple at Versailles.” Dr. 
William Chambers Coker, almost single- 
handed, transformed a five-acre marsh 
which had previously been used only as 
pasture land for “Old Cuddy,” President 
Swain’s white mule, into the Arboretum, 
today admired by the casual campus vis- 
itor and valued by the student of botany. 
The rock wall, still a feature of Chapel 
Hill, was the creation of David Lowrie 
Swain; and Dr. Elisha Mitchell, who be- 
came enthusiastic over the idea, laid with 
his own hands a rod’s length of the first 
wall. 


Readable and re-readable, The Campus 
of the First State University contains both 
valuable facts and treasurable anecdotes. 
Although the portions dealing with an- 
cient campus history are perhaps the 
most fascinating in the book, many read- 
ers will equally enjoy such chapters as: 
“Public Works Projects and the New 
Deal,” “The Impact of World War II,” 
and “College Athletics and Facilities for 
Sports, 1905-1945.” The last two chap- 
ters of the book, one of which was con- 
tributed by Arthur C. Nash, consulting 
architect of the university, are highly in- 
formative comments on campus architec- 
ture. Equipped with useful appendices and 
a full index, richly illustrated with re- 
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productions of historic maps and photo- 
graphs showing the campus of yesterday 
and today, this is a book which every 


alumnus will want to own. 


CHIPS OFF THE OLD BENCHLEY 
By Rospert BENCHLEY. Harper & Broth- 


ers, 1949. 273 pp. $3.00. Drawings by 
Gluyas Williams. 


When Robert Benchley died in 1945, a 
great many people felt that American 
humor had just about died with him. A 
few scholars remained in that delightful 
school of the absurd, to be sure, but Old 
Bob was the dean, and the outlook for a 
successor seemed pretty dim. Well, four 
years have gone by since Benchley’s death, 
but with the publication of Chips off the 
Old Benchley, it is evident that he re- 
mains the supreme champion of nonsense. 
For this posthumous collection of some 
seventy-seven sketches by the Old Master 
is just about the finest example of con- 
temporary humor to be found. Though 
some of the pieces were written as far 
back as 1915, there is not a dated one 
among them. Only six of the sketches 
have apeared before in book form, so it is 
unlikely that you will have seen them 
previously. 

Beginning with an explanation of his 
own theory of human behavior (you can 
blame it all on bone dust), this most af- 
fable of humorists probes just about every 
subject known to man. It should be noted, 
however, that this reference is to present- 
day man, for Mr. Benchley thinks the 
man of the future will be quite different 
from the sad specimen we know. He will 
have no legs and “will not be very pret- 
ty-looking, according to modern stand- 
dards, but he will be alive, which is 
something.” 

Mr. Benchley bemoans the passing of 
the last heath hen (“It was not enough 
that the world should be tottering, its rea- 
son going, its standards gone. The Heath 
Hen must be taken from us.”) but admits 
his natural aversion to things ornithologi- 
cal: 


“J am not much of a boy for birds. 


They frighten me just a little. Out in 
the trees they are all right, as I seldom 
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get up into a tree myself unless I am 
very nervous; but a bird at close 
range has got me completely cowed.” 


In his more sagacious mood he warns the 
world of the buttered toast menace but 
thinks everything would be just dandy 
if people would only adopt his five (or 
maybe six) year plan. On every imagin- 
able subject—banking, hay fever, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, pigeons, Turkish baths, the in- 
come tax—Benchley knows all. 


It would be quite impossible to choose 
from this vast store of nonsense any 
single item as a favorite. We think, how- 
ever, that the following excerpt from 
“Safety Second” will give you a fair idea 
of why we have already read that piece 
four times: 


“There was one man, in a paper 
mill in Massachusetts, who was tend- 
ing a so-called “beater,” in which 
pulp is taken and thrashed around un- 
til it looks something awful. (On Sat- 
urdays some of the workers used to 
bring their wives up for a little going- 
over, just to save themselves the 
trouble that night.) A worker, whom 
we will call Cassidy, because his name 
was Cassidy, had tended a “beater” 
for thirty-three years and had never 
had an accident. The safety device 
was put on, under the auspices of 
the State Insurance and Fidelity 
League, and, the very first day, Cas- 
sidy got flustered and dropped one 
leg of his trousers in the safety de- 
vice, with the result that he was 
caught up in the machine and swash- 
ed around until all they had to do 
was to dry him out and they could 
have printed the Sunday Times on 
him. In fact, that is just what they 
did do, and it was one of the best 
editions of the Sunday Times that 
ever was run off the presses. It had 
human interest. 


Well, that’s the sort of Benchley item 
which endeared this almost legendary fig- 
ure to everyone who ever read him. 

In one of his recent New Yorker articles, 
James Thurber wrote: ‘“Benchley said 
everything, and, in our turn, the rest of 
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us merely rephrased it.” We might add 
that whatever Old Bob said, he said it 
best. He remains unsurpassed. 

W. A. Miller, Jr. 


TOURNAMENT 
By SHeELBy Foore. Dial Press, 1949. 256 
pp- $3.00. 

An impressive first novel by Shelby 
Foote, who began his writing career while 
a student at the University of North Car- 
olina, Tournament succeeds in being more 
than a story of a Mississippi Delta plant- 
cr and his family. It is the tragic history 
of an all-conquering man (Hugh Bart) 
whose rise and fall in Jordan County, a 
locale which the author has created both 
imaginatively and objectively, is traced 
with deft realism. Mr. Foote’s apparent 
absorption in the days of the Reconstruc- 
tion period has resulted in a commendable 
portrait of that era and an effective back- 
drop against which his central character 
enacts his tragedy. 

Though undoubtedly concerned, the 
author spends little time investigating the 
South’s postwar paralysis which surround- 
ed Hugh Bart. Hugh Bart is Tournament. 
Vigorous Hugh Bart who, in his rise, suc- 
ceeds in securing almost all he wants: 
land, social position, fame. Lonely Hugh 
Bart who, in his fall, loses everything 
when his children lack his lustiness. We 
come to know both of these men with 
equal compassion, and there is little need 
for us to acquaint ourselves with much 
else. 

In searching for a weakness in this 
first novel, some may feel that the author 
might have spent more time in detailing 
some of his secondary characters, namely, 
Bart’s wife and three children. These 
characterizations, however, were sufficient 
for this reviewer, who finds urgent narra- 
tion free of frills the most enjoyable route 
to the point of any story. 

The seemingly ever-present passages of 
sex which so often are found in first 
novels, especially of this historical nature, 
are absent in Tournament. Other than 
this, there are few surprises once the nar- 
rative is underway. It is not too much to 
say, then, that it is Mr. Foote’s sensitive 
characterization of his central figure 
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which makes Tournament worth recom- 
mending. For we find no plot, merely a 
delicately handled history of a man whose 
importance lies solely in the skillful hands 
of the author. 

Now in his early thirties, Shelby Foote 
attended the University of North Caro- 
lina before the recent war and contributed 
several original stories to the old Carolina 
Magazine, The war interrupted his work 
at the University, and after the war, in- 
stead of returning to Chapel Hill, he 
went back to his native Mississippi and 
began work on Tournament. 

—John Wells Robinson 


THE NATURAL BENT—THE MEM- 
OIRS OF DR. PAUL B. BARRINGER. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
280 pp. $3.50. 

“Let early cducation be a sort of 

amusement; you will then be better 

able to find out the natural bent.” 
—Platc 

To Paul Barringer, education was cer- 
tainly an amusement, and this book, writ- 
ten with the freshness of a boy’s discovery 
of his universe, is completely captivating. 

Born in Concord, North Carolina, in 
1857, young Barringer began his educa- 
tion at the age of two when he first trav- 
cled up the James River Canal to visit his 
uncle, “Stonewall” Jackson. It never end- 
ed. This visit was the first exciting event 
in a boyhood and youth that stretched 
from ante-bellum days through the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, from a planta- 
tion in North Carolina to student life in 
Virginia, New York, and Europe. 

Barringer began his formal education 
after the war when he attended Bingham’s 
School in Mebane, North Carolina, and 
later the Kenmore University School in 
Virginia. His exciting escapades at Ken- 
more could well make up a book by them- 
selves, for the author relates how the stu- 
dents at this school “learned by doing,” 
never realizing, of course, that they were 
involved in a well-camouflaged system of 
progressive education. 

The second half of The Natural Bent 
tells of Barringer’s student life in New 
York and Europe, where he learned the 
theories of Koch and Virchow and re- 
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turnd to incorporate this knowledge into 
the practice of medicine in the South. 
After his study in Europe, he began his 
medical practice in Charlotte. In 1886 he 
became resident physician at Davidson 
College where he organized the medical 
preparatory school. Dr. Barringer later 
founded the University of Virginia Hos- 
pital, and, from 1907 until his retirement 
in 1913, served as president of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
In The Natural Bent the reader is given 
a clear-eyed account, at times highly dra- 
matic and at times hilariously funny, of 
life in the South during and after the 
Civil War. Great names in history are 
introduced as intimate friends of the au- 
thor. Thus, we read with interest of the 
time when Jefferson Davis, in his flight 
from Richmond, visited the Barringer 
home in Concord and was defeated at chess 
by young Paul. We meet Woodrow Wil- 
son not as President of the United States 
but as “Tommy” Wilson, a trim, agile 
figure, who can bat a ball with uncommon 
accuracy but is never able to catch one. 
Here, then, is an autobiography which 
is not merely a vivid picture of a great 
transitional period in American history 
but is also a book to be read and re- 
membered for pure enjoyment. 
—Robert I. Stevens 


GIANT IN GRAY 
By MaNLey Wape WELLMAN. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 387 pp. $5.00. Il- 
lustrated. 

Probably no officer in the Confederate 
high command was more highly esteemed 
by his contemporaries to have been so 
completely forgotten by biographers as 
the stalwart General Wade Hampton, who, 
in the best traditions of the ante-bellum 
South, forsook his extensive South Caro- 
lina plantation to march away in defense 
of home and honor in that fateful spring 
of 1861. Now, coming as the blessed man- 
na to the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy and the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, Manly Wade Wellman has 
written Giant in Gray about his illustri- 
ous ancestor. 

General Hampton, a war leader of con- 
siderable “bravery and a patrician South- 
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ern grandee, challenged Lee’s hold on the 
heart and imagination of many Southern- 
ers. He was excelled only by Turner Ash- 
by and J. E. B. Stuart in flamboyancy. 
but he was easily their peer in the shrewd- 
ness of his generalship. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wellman has avoided 
a dangerous pitfall that occasionally snares 
fledgling biographers. He has been content 
to be led by the life of Hampton rather 
than allow his predetermined and often 
quixotic Southern loyalties to lead him to 
picture General Hampton as a stylized 
knight in the shining armor of the lost 
cause. The book is as historically faithful 
to the facts in the General’s life as the 
records of numerous Hampton admirers 
will permit. The vast collections of Doug- 
las Southall Freeman, Mrs. Katherine New- 
ton McColl, and Daniel Henderson furn- 
ished the majority of the material from 
which this book was fashioned. 

The years of war and peace are treated 
and their influence on the mature Hamp- 
ton are studied. Chronology is kept in- 
tact, and events and dates are properly 
placed and explained. No part of the 
book dominates the other. The years of 
violent upheaval following the war, prob- 
ably the hardest to treat with biographical 
fairness, are the most interesting and read- 
able passages in the book. 

The large amount of information, culled 
from sources that require detailed ac- 
knowledgments and bibliographies, has 
been distilled into 387 pages of material 
that somehow manages to present a dy- 
namic composite of the many-sided fig- 
ure that guided the Civil War cavalry, as 
well as the post-war destiny, of a war- 
torn Southern state. Seven photographs of 
Hampton, ranging from that of the 
youthful bridegroom to the virile old sol- 
dier are included and serve to illuminate 
many of the biographer’s descriptions. Mr. 
Wellman, a2 North Carolina writer of de- 
tective fiction, reveals in his first attempt 
at biography an incisive humor that pene- 
trates and points up many little-known 
and interesting facets of Hampton’s life. 
The book, although it is primarily of re- 
gional appeal, should be well received on 
the biography best-seller lists. 

—James L. Waldron 
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Never 
Touch a 
Butterfly 


By 


Betty SMITH 


Tw OrcHEsSTRA was playing for the five o’clock crowd. The 
girl vocalist sang, I’ll be loving you always. Mike leaned toward 
Stephanie until their shoulders touched. She pressed her shoulder 
against his. He spoke across her to Dave. 
“Hey, Dave,” asked Mike. “Do you know the vestibule song?” 
“I do. Tell it to Steph.” 


““How does it go, Mike?” she asked. 


“Like this:” He sang along with the vocalist. “I'll be loving 
you in hallways.” 


“Oh, you!” she said. She smiled. Her shoulder pressed his a 
little tighter. 

They sat in silence, she between the two men, and watched 
the bartender set three ice-filled glasses before them. They watched 
him pour a shot of scotch in each glass. They watched the pour- 
ing of the lively soda. When the bartender moved away, she put 
her hand around her glass and smiled. 

“Speaking of vestibules,” she said, “I know something nice 
about a vestibule.” 


“What do you know nice about a vestibule?” Mike winked 
at Dave over her head.” 


ween ee ee ee ee 


BETTY SMITH, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and To- 
morrow Will Be Better, is hardly in need of an introduction to her 
many readers. Presented here is what the writer herself calls “an 
episode in dialogue.” 
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“Well, it happened in Brooklyn. I had a one-room apartment 
there. Upstairs. And this family with a lot of kids lived in the 
rest of the house. We were on Federal Theater then.” 

““Who’s we?” asked Mike. 

“Oh, me and a man I used to go around with.” 

“Hm!” He drew away from her. 


“That must have been all of ten years ago,” she said hurriedly. 
Their shoulders came together again. “Anyhow,” she continued, 
“there was a girl in this family. She was awfully pretty and tall. 
She was engaged to a young cop.” 

“Was he pretty, too?” asked Mike. 

“He was very handsome.” She paused, trying to recall the way 
he had looked. “You bet!” she added emphatically. “Well, any- 
way, with her home so full of kids and all, they had no place to 
do their courting.” 

“So,” said Mike triumphantly, “they used the vestibule.” 

“Well, yes,” she admitted. But she sounded a little deflated. 

“Mike, why don’t you let Steph tell her own story,” said Dave. 
She found Dave’s eyes in the mirror behind the bar and smiled 
a thank you at him. 

“This cop would get off duty about seven,” she continued, 
“and they’d stand in the vestibule, even on the coldest nights. 
From seven to ten. Locked in each other’s arms. They never said 
anything. Just stood there holding tight to each other.” 

“How’d you know all this?” asked Mike. 

“Well, he’d come up to see me around seven.” 

“Who?” 

“This man I was going around with ten years ago.” 

“Ts he nameless?” asked Mike. 

Dave whistled a few bars of I still get jealous when they look 
at you. Again she met Dave’s eyes in the mirror and they exchanged 
a long, slow smile. 

“When I used to go down to open the door to let him in, they’d 
be there. And around nine-thirty when I walked him to the L 

. . he had a room in Hempstead.” 

“Why Hempstead?” asked Mike. 

“He lived with a family from Texas. He was from Texas.” 

“T get it,” said Mike. “His name was Tex.” 

“As a matter of fact, it was Roger.” 

“Over!” said Mike automatically. “And he was the man in 
your life.” 

“Oh, no. No! Nothing like that. We’d do crossword puzzles—, 
that was the fad, then, you know, or listen to the radio or cue 
each other when we were getting up in a part. We were on Fed- 
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eral Theater, you know. He always left around nine-thirty. The 
L got him to Jamaica and he’d take the ten-ten to Hempstead 
from there. Well, this night . . . it was one of those clear, cold 
November nights . . . Oh, I forgot to tell you: The vestibule was 
very small. No bigger than a telephone booth really. We had to 
work our way out when they were there. He’d open the inner 
door... .” 

“Who?” asked Mike. 

“Roger.” 

“Over!” he snapped out. 

“We know, Mike, that you put time in in the air corps,” said 
Dave. She waited awhile before she continued. 

“Well, while he waited in the hall, I’'d sort of push my way 
past this couple and get the outer door opened. When I got out 
on the stoop, he’d push his way out. Roger, I mean.” She waited, 
hoping he wouldn’t say ‘over.’ 

“Over,” he said. Dave looked up into the mirror. But she was 
staring at the wet ring her glass had made on the bar. 

“Well, on this lovely November night, something happened. 
Rog . . . I mean, he, stumbled or something. We both got into that 
vestibule at the same time. And before you knew it, that inner 
door slammed shut. It had a snap lock. And there were the four 
of us wedged into that tiny vestibule. We couldn’t get the out- 
side door open. It opened inward, you know. And there we were 
jammed up against one another. And all those heavy coats. I was 
wearing a thick lamb’s-wool coat with a red woolen lining and 
a tall hat and you know, those high, spike heel shoes? And he 
had on a camel’s hair overcoat and a big-brimmed western hat.” 
“He sounds like a pretty sharp cooky. Roger, I mean,” said 
Mike. 

“I guess we were pretty flashy dressers,” she admitted. “We 
thought actors were supposed to look flashy. You see, we were 
on Federal Theater. . . .” 

“As if you’d let us forget,” murmured Mike. 

“And I had hopes of being a great actress someday.” 

““You’re always working,” said Mike. 

“Yeah, I’m the busiest bit player in Equity,” she said. 

“Go on about the vestibule,” said Dave. Again the exchange 
of smiles in the mirror. 

“Well, this girl was wearing a muskrat coat and a big hat with 
a veil. And the cop was wearing his overcoat. And a gun some- 
where. I know. Because my coat got pulled open and I had a big 
black and blue mark on my hip the next day from that gun 
pressing into me. 

““We started to move around but we had to move as one per- 
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son. We all held on to each other and moved clockwise awhile 
and then counterclockwise. And one of my heels locked with one 
of hers. And her veil got caught on one of the big buttons of that 
camel’s hair coat. And it’s a funny thing. No one of us ever said 
a word. We felt we had to try to keep moving. We kept breath- 
ing harder and harder. Pretty soon we were almost panting. We 
must have been in there two minutes before we got that outside 
door open. But it seemed like an hour.” 


She turned to smile at Dave. He was hunched over his drink 
shaking with silent laughter. All of a sudden she laughed, loud 
and clear. 


“T’ll never forget it. When we got out we went to this little 
old bar. You know we only made twenty-four something a week 
on Federal Theater and a drink cost a quarter in those days. We 
didn’t always have the fifty cents and the dime tip. But this one 
night we happened to have it. He had a half dollar and I had gotten 
ten pennies together. And I remember we stopped in this here 
candy store on the corner and changed the pennies for a dime. We 
didn’t want to leave the tip in pennies. 

“And we sat at this little old bar and there was a bowl of 
potato chips and a bowl of pretzels and we ate all the potato chips 
and pretzels. It seems we were always hungry in those days. Then 
I walked to the L with him.” She paused. “I watched him go up 
the stairs. I felt a little lonely when he got out of sight. And a 
funny thing. You know, we had never once spoken about that 
vestibule? It was as though the whole thing had never happened.” 
She stopped talking. 

“Then what?” asked Dave. 


“That’s all. Nothing else happened.” She looked down and 
there was a small, secret smile on her face. “Only,” she hesitated 
and the smile grew deeper, “only there was a certain radiance 
about the whole thing.” ; 

After awhile, Mike said: “Oh, come on! Two kids wrestling in 
a vestibule; a couple of shots of cheap liquor, free lunch, pennies. 
A guy going home on the L. It might have been funny, but I 
wouldn’t call it radiant.” 

“It seemed so to me,” she said. “Those two kids so much in 
love that they’d stand there just holding on to each other. And 
I was a part of that love and warmth for a few minutes. And then, 
the night was so clear and lovely. And the potato chips tasted so 
good. And I had been lonely and maybe I was glad that I had a 
friend who’d come and sit with me for a few hours of an evening. 
I remember it as kind of a wonderful thing.” 


“Whatever became of Roger Boy?” asked Mike. 
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“Oh, he married. Went back to Texas or someplace. I don’t 
know. That was some time ago.” 

“So the whole thing was radiant,” said Mike. 

She looked into the mirror but Dave was staring down at his 
empty glass. She looked down and straightened away from Mike. 
Their shoulders no longer touched. 

“No, Mike, I guess it wasn’t” she said slowly. “It seemed won- 
derful to me once. But now that I’ve told it, it doesn’t seem like 
anything wonderful anymore.” 

This tim: Dave looked up into the mirror. He wanted to give 
her a sentence of understanding. But she was Mike’s girl. And 
there was a code. You didn’t “understand” another man’s girl. 
But he hoped to catch her eyes in the mirror; he hoped to give 
her a smile that would take the place of the sentence. But her 
eyes were on her folded hands in her lap. 

After awhile, when he felt the silence had lasted long enough, 
he gave the bartender a nod. They sat without talking and watched 
the bartender place three ice-filled glasses before them. 
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A former editor of this magazine and a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, ROY C. MOOSE is now attending Oxford 
University where he is pursuing advanced work in English litera- 
ture. He will return to North Carolina next fall to teach and write. 


THE NOVELS OF 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


By 
Roy C. MoosEe 


O F THE countless thousands who read the writings of W. Somerset 
Maugham, perhaps few ever realize that his material is highly re- 
garded as good literature. His novels are so readable, interesting, 
and entertaining that these same characteristics tend to overshadow 
the permanent value of the polished work. Yet Maugham is a 
literary artist of originality and productivity as evinced in three 
well-established forms—the novel, the play, and the short story. No 
less than six of his novels deserve a high place in English literature, 
paramount among these being Of Human Bondage, which earned 
for Maugham the title of “England’s greatest storyteller of the 
generation.” It is with his success as a novelist and raconteur that 
we will deal here. 


One is naturally inquisitive as to what qualities Maugham 
possesses that have made him a leading figure in the field of con- 
temporary writing. Is it his grammatical correctness? He himself 
answered that question in The Summing Up with the remark, “I 
would much prefer a phrase that is easy and unaffected to a phrase 
that is grammatical.” Moreover, in the same book he readily admits 
that he knows very little of English grammar and the English form 
of writing, having had only two lessons in how to write—both 
of which he immediately forgot. No, it is not through grammar 
but through style that Maugham has attained his heights as an 
author; for, as Bernard DeVoto pointed out, “his hand is all brisk, 
revelatory, and epigrammatic.” Throughout his lengthy career 
Maugham has displayed a lucid, easy-going, and unaffected style 
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that has appealed to the average reader. His stories are always 
moving, tight, and compact; never does he employ the superfluous 
words that usually typify English authors. The best generalization, 
though, that might be made of Maugham is that he is consistently 
able to arrange his situations and characters with the professional 
ingenuity of which he is past master; but even this quality was 
somewhat discounted by Maugham when he once said that he 
enjoys writing and is positive that it is his subconscious that really 
does the work. 

A reading of Maugham’s works will reveal vivid characters 
that seem to live, characters who can come only from the pen of 
one who is interested in and understands people. He can estab- 
lish his characters with an economic precision that few other 
writers can approach. A reviewer of The Moon and Sixpence was 
fascinated by “the perfection of character work; every portrait 
is definite; every minor character is complete; every point of view 
is clear cut.” Perhaps it is this ability to draw harsh, vivid pictures 
that has caused many readers to regard Maugham as daringly 
modern. Typical of his characters is Mildred in Of Human Bondage. 
So unstintingly is she described that the reader easily places her 
in her proper milieu in life—that of a hard-boiled, maltreated girl 
who mistrusts everyone with whom she comes in contact. 

To his characters Maugham applies the psychology of man and 
woman trying to civilize themselves. He has a profound psycho- 
logical intimacy with his characters; and by arranging his situations 
deftly, he succeeds in drawing the reader also closer to the char- 
acters. Advocating an uninhibited philosophy—‘“life is to be lived, 
not wept over”—his novels appeal to the reader because a way of 
life is painted that the many would like to emulate, but which the 
few ever dare to attempt. Believing that “life is insignificant and 
death without consequence,” Maugham provides his characters with 
a true disregard for the accepted maxims of moral conduct and 
social duty. He is intensely interested in people who live outside 
of and beyond moral law—such as Charles Strickland in The Moon 
and Sixpence; and he reveals with a terrible accuracy the inner- 
most secrets of these people. It is this combined use of psychology 
and his own philosophy of life that elevates his novels into the class 
of important literature. 


II 


The sources of Maugham’s novels seem unlimited, for he has 
lived a full life, experiencing every sensation he possibly could, 
reading everything worthwhile, and travelling extensively. Con- 
sequently, he is able to write in an intimate, facile manner of art, 
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medicine, love, literature, poetry, travels, philosophy, psychology, 
and religion. Sometimes in one brush of the pen, as in Of Human 
Bondage, he speaks of Tennyson, Shelley, Dante, Omar Khayyam 
Schopenhauer, Botticelli, Browning, and Macauley. 


Born in Paris in 1874 of English parents, both of whom died 
when he was only ten years of age, Maugham has drawn heavily 
upon his experiences as an orphan child for his novels. It was 
his own life as a struggling young man that he recorded in Of 
Human Bondage; the experiences of Philip Carey were in actuality 
those of Somerset Maugham. Although educated at the famous 
King’s School Canterbury and at Heidelberg, Germany, he had 
a very unhappy childhood. Ridiculed because of a speech impedi- 
ment, Maugham finally rebelled against the conventional schooling 
and went to Paris. There he studied art for two years, giving it 
up when he realized that he was only an average painter. However, 
these two years were not wasted, for he has frequently used the 
knowledge he gained of art in many of his novels. In fact, almost 
every one of his works contains chapters on art, the life of an 
art student, or art as a discourse for his characters. 


Failing at his attempts to become, in order, a clergyman, an 
accountant, and an artist, Maugham turned to the profession of 
his father-medicine. He attended St. Thomas’s in London and while 
still a young man completed training as a surgeon. His medical 
studies have since exercised a considerable influence upon his 
writings, both as to material used and as to his attitude toward 
his fellow man. His knowledge of medical science has helped him 
to understand the psychology of human conduct, and to explain 
human motives which would baffle the layman. Liza of Lambeth, 
his first novel, was written while Maugham was a doctor working 
at a hospital in the slums of London. Writing only in the evenings, 
he set down descriptions of the people he met in the out-patient 
department and the incidents that struck him when he went from 
house to house on calls. Liza was accepted by the first publisher 
to whom it was submitted, and it was this encouragement that 
started Maugham on his productive career of writing. Since then 
many of his novels have dealt with his medical training, Of Human 
Bondage being the most significant as it relates the experiences 
of a young man in London trying to build a medical career. 


One of Maugham’s convictions of life is that it should be filled 
with adventure and activity, and certainly he has fulfilled that 
conviction through his world-encircling travels. Of this he says 
in The Summing Up, one of his greatest works: “I journeyed over 
a dozen seas, in liners, in tramps, in schooners; I went by train, by 
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car, by chair, on foot or on horseback. I kept my eyes open for 
character, oddness, and personality. I accepted every experience 
that came my way.” He has lived in France, travelled in Spain 
(where he grew to worship the works of El Greco) and Italy 
as a youth, and studied in Germany. His early novels reflect his 
life in Europe, especially in Paris, where many of his most im- 
portant works have their locale. Later in life, after becoming a 
financial success, he travelled in the Far East and there filled 
numerous notebooks with sights, sounds, and impressions of scenes. 
As a result, practically all of Maugham’s writings since World 
War I have had their settings either in the Orient or the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. At least half of his works have been written 
as a direct result of his travels, and without this part of his writings 
his importance as an author would certainly be diminished. 


Ill 


Maugham has been accused repeatedly of using real people 
as characters in his books. Certainly the character of Charles 
Strickland in The Moon and Sixpence was patterned after the life 
and loves of Paul Gaugin, the French painter. The two were un- 
mistakably the same person, for both were artists, both deserted 
a family to paint, and both fled to a Pacific Island where they died 
of leprosy. Maugham has already admitted the fact that Liza of 
Lambeth— the story of a girl in the slums of London—was bio- 
grahical; that Of Human Bondage was primarily autobiographical; 
and that Then and Now was based upon an incident in Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s life. Moreover, there is a parallel resemblance between 
Edward Driffield in Cakes and Ale and Thomas Hardy, as pointed 
out by J. B. Priestley: “Both were novelists who were ignored for 
a long time before receiving adequate recognition, both had one 
of their novels banned, both married twice, both were born and 
bred in the country; both were fond of cycling and rubbing old 
church brasses, and both returned to the country to be a Grand 
Old Man.” Also, many people claim to have found the prototype 
of the young man in search of a faith who dominated The Razor’s 
Edge. 

For some unknown reason, though, Maugham has vehemently 
denied each individual charge of recording the actions of living 
persons, stating that the parallels were merely coincidental. How- 
ever, he has acknowledged, in general, in The Summing Up, of “tak- 
ing living peoples and putting them into the situation, tragic or 
comic, that their character suggested.” He continued that Of Human 
Bondage is “‘an autobiographical novel, fact and fiction are inex- 
tricably mingled; the emotions are my own, but not all the incidents 
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are related as they happened and some of them are transferred to 
my hero, not from my own life, but from that of persons with 
whom I was intimate.” 

Hence, despite Maugham’s many contradictory statements, it 
can clearly be observed that, next to his travels, he has relied upon 
living persons for much material. 

Many of Maugham’s novels have revealed the influence of other 
writers upon him. Moreover, his life in France and his wide know- 
ledge of Gallic literature have left a definite impression on his style. 
Surprisingly, however, Maugham was very late in recognizing 
this influence as shown by the following statement he made in 
1936, nearly forty years after he began to write: “It had never 
occurred to me that there was a definite French influence in my 
work; but I think it is very probable. . . . The short stories of 
Guy de Maupassant; these I read with avidity for years. . . . Finally, 
the novels of Voltaire. I do not know how to start writing a novel 
without first reading one of his.” 

Most predominant is Maugham’s close resemblance to de Mau- 
passant. He shares the same pessimism that characterized the works 
of that French author. Both believed that life is futile and unim- 
portant, that there is no meaning to life, which terminates at 
death. Both also believed that man is alone in life, society is stupid, 
and moral standards are unjust. Neither believed in the Christian 
religion, and this facet of their philosophy is constantly evident 
in their writings. None of their clerical characters is worthy of 
respect, each of them being held up to ridicule. 

Little more can be said of Voltaire’s influence than that which 
Maugham himself has reiterated: “Before I start writing a novel 
I read Candide over again so that I may have in the back of mind 
the touchstone of that lucidity, grace, and wit.” A close examination 
of Maugham’s stories will show that he has succeeded i in capturing 
that clear, lucid spirit. 

The gifted use of irony and satire which appears throughout 
Maugham’s works has been attributed to his reading of Swift. 
In speaking of Swift in The Summing Up, Maugham said, “The 
prose of Swift enchanted me. I made up my mind that this was 
the perfect way to write and I started to work on him.” One 
can thus conclude that Maugham has perfected his style, which is 
filled with smoothness, simplicity, humor, and clearness, by a very 
close study of other famous stylists. 


IV 


In all the English speaking countries Maugham has been widely 
acclaimed as a writer of merit. His novels have brought him a far 
greater audience than those of almost any other contemporary 
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author. In the past fifty years he has acquired a following that 
assures his products a financial success. Although an English writer, 
he does not receive the acclaim in England that he finds in the 
United States. This is not due to his writing, but rather to the 
English tendency to despise novels in general. While any type of 
autobiography receives serious attention in England, novels are 
treated very lightly, as many as six being reviewed in a bunch by 
a single critic. Despite this natural aversion, though, he is widely 
read there; and his Philip Carey in Of Human Bondage is one of 
the two Englishmen whose youth has been most thoroughly known 
to the world. The other English youth is, of course, Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. 

The novel-hungry citizens of the United States eagerly await 
any new work by Maugham, for it is here in America that he is 
truly appreciated. The reason lies in his dry, hard manner, which is 
more French than English. For the most part, Americans do not 
read English novels; but Maugham has proved to be the exception, 
enjoying as great popularity as the most successful of American 
authors. A large number of his plays, short stories, and novels have 
been portrayed on both the stage and screen; and each has emerged 
an entertainment delight to the masses, a fact that reflects 
Maugham’s craftsmanship in both character and plot. 

Maugham, more than any other contemporary writer, proves 
that an author can be both popular with the reading public and 
at the same time retain the respect of critics. The fact that his 
novels are important as literature often has been overlooked, but 
it is the main point to be considered in evaluating Maugham. More- 
over, to read Maugham’s works is an experience that cannot have 
a substitute in the form of mere extracts as we have here; to 
appreciate him is to reveal a liking for the better literature. In 
a review of Theatre one critic summed Maugham up thusly: “To 
be a man of the world, to be acquainted with all sorts of different 
people, to be tolerant, to be curious, to have a capacity for enjoy- 
ment, to be the master of a clear and unaffected prose style—these 
are great advantages and Mr. Maugham knows how to make use 
of them.” 

To the literary world Maugham’s gifted pen has added new 
lustre, new prestige, amd new ideas. Truly, to quote another of 
Maugham’s many laudatory critics, “Happy is the day when the 
achievement of the slenderest of novels, Liza of Lambeth, spoiled 
a surgeon at St. Thomas’s in London to make a literary artist the 
foremost of our time.” 
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The Fiery Wood 


CHARLES PHILBRICK 


Now stamp the pedal that will stop the world. 
Here before that hill, stop here. We'll leave 
Our prewar carapace to cool. 

Come, out of armor walk, just you and I, 
Right past the shutup clambake shack, 

Nor trip nor pause to moralize the death 

Of appetite that must have nailed it so— 
Morality is out of season, too 


(in poetry). 


So come along, dear; walk with me 

The loud kaleidoscope of woods in fall 

And overhear behind your eye the birch 

Admonishing the birds that squander the air. 

Hear the yellow causerie of elms, remark 

The ivy’s manifesto and the wise 

Brown mutterings of oak against surmise 

Of sumac. Oak is a stayer, gaunt and tall, 

Leaf-loyal. There: you take my arm and cry 

Aloud when maple shouts a scarlet damn from swamp to sky. 


Now come back with me. It’s getting colder. We 
Begin to question this intensity. 

Analogy infiltrates with the cold— 

Oh, autumn and analogy are old, 

Old and cold, and neither stays December. 


So we'll go now, light a fire at home; . 
All safe the other side of chuckling locks 
We'll turn our backs, we two, while red contests 
The windowpane with night: 
again, again, 


This wintertime again the long, long 
Throb of firelight up your throat 

Will stand me for a dawn all down 

The calendar. Here, take my life 

And, kissing, laugh the lonely wind to wife; 
And be, 

Here privately, 

Yourself another self to me. 





By 


JoHN P. KELLoc 





Tm PROOF, he reasoned, was in the foot. . . the farthest part 
subjected to rule of the brain (only, it was sometimes near, as 
whenever he felt like one of those pictures drawn by very small 
children, showing a large head sprouting feet and arms) ; the foot- 
ing was a reflex and reflexes by-pass the brain. They travel cardiac, 
carotid, cephalic or facial, jugular, and lumbar, but the brain was 
by-passed like a small town when a highway cut-off leaves it 
standing lonely in the sunlight. Vestigial was the word. . . a remnant, 
like the cocyx. One at each end. That was good! He would tell 
Dorothy (providing his brain could hold it long enough) that man 
was a backbone of impulses with a degenerate organ at either end. 
Good! . . . But, what of the footing? It was something with 
shifting the car. . . it was the Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift that 
started the gyrol-fluid drive and the seven to one compression ratio. 
This was it: he could watch his foot do it but his brain didn’t even 
know what it meant. His foot was up to date but his brain was 
an anachronism. 

“I’m so glad you’ve agreed to take a vacation,” Dorothy was 
saying. “It’s hard for you to realize that you were heading for a 
nervous breakdown. The doctor said that they never know when 
one is coming. . . the patients, I mean. Why, I should think you’d 
have had one long ago; that horrible old office. . . are you quite 
sure you feel fit to drivé?” 


St eens 


JOHN P. KELLOG is a government mining engineer who prefers 
to “write and paint all week end and half the night.” This is his 

~ published work, and it certainly shows a great promise for the 
uture. 
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A lot they knew about his office and his nerves! Why, he 
could remember the last oblong-shaped purchase order he had 
signed: “Moistrite Bond and Offset, Process Plate and Bristols”— 
or was it Printflex? Anyway, he didn’t remember with his brain; 
he remembered with his memory and that was something else. That 
clicked. It was just that his brain had become incapable of making 
decisions. Furthermore, he could recall the smell on his hands from 
that formaldehyde thermosetting compound (or was it a synthetic 
resin?) ; it was called Naturac or 
Laminac. It was like the steering 
wheel, the round er that 
was sometimes oval, only that 
thing—that key-board dual Td 
unit—had melted all over 
the radiator and everyone 
had looked at each other 
with imploring helpless- 
ness. How could he say, ““Get a new Electronic Dictaphone,” with- 
out an O.K. from New York? New York sent out confirmations 
and market warnings. They wired statistics on trends: oversold con- 
ditions (OS), overbought condition (OB), sidereal radiations; they 
phoned in odd-lot balance indices, short term selling intensities 
and temporary irregularities—but nothing about melted Marimac. 
It was elliptical, that’s what it was. 

That was because of the dogs. On his first visit to the doctor’s 
office he had picked up a book and read about this experiment on 
the dogs. They were kept in a cage with a piece of blackboard. 
Before every feeding a circle was drawn on the blackboard and 
the dogs learned to drool at a circle. Then the experimenters drew 
a long, cigar-shaped figure and turned on an electric current that 
was connected to the metal floors of the cages. The dogs learned 
to cringe and whimper whenever a long, cigar-shaped figure was 
drawn. Then the scientists gradually shortened the cigar and 
lengthened the circle until both were ellipses and the dogs cringed 
and drooled and finally went mad. It had made a tremendous im- 
pression on him. 

And when they had changed everything to Self-Energizing 
Spring Locks and then discovered that they didn’t energize them- 
selves everyone had averted his eyes and remained silent. Everyone 
but the foreman, that is; and how was he to know that he should 
have told the foreman to use Compensating Thread Nuts? That 
was definitely elliptical. 

And the lights. . . Take the red one, here; restful regimentation 
and control facing him where he sat (in his Dreamlined car, Dyna- 
flow Power and Duplex Carburator), but that was all right; the 
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red light was round—round and red and decisive. There was no 
problem there. But take that neon sign over there at the Tom & 
Betty Tavern, where the line of new, shiny cars were snuffling over 
the curb. . . it was orange, and orange was an elliptical color, not 
red and not yellow. 

Better to look the other way, away from Dorothy; she searched 
his face with such inquisitive intensity. Instead of helping him 
make decisions, it only made him frantic and impotent, drooling 
and whimpering. He looked briefly 
into her eyes and saw only anxious 
oblong lights. He turned away and 
watched his foot manipulate the 
Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift and felt 
an angry resentment against the 
foot’s insurrection; it was no longer 
under his control. 

But Dorothy was sighing—or 
was it the Playtex Superfoam Ther- 
mo Pillow? No, it was Dorothy and 
she was saying, “Oh, Edwin... 
you are not well, my dear. That 
light changed twice and you just 

sat there. Didn’t you hear them 

honking? Thank God there are only 

two more lights and then we'll be 

home.” Two lights—the decisive 
| ones—the round, round lights. 

The cars and trucks rolled past, 

all planned determination; as if they 

were free movements and self-aim- 

ing wheels! Their — bea all 

_—s predetermined and they rolled so 

— ~~ confidently, those agile traders! 

Were they not the dogs that knew only perfect circles? Wait, 

you nimble truck driver, until someone gives you the elliptical 

treatment. But some of the dogs, he thought, with puzzled un- 

| easiness, lasted longer than the others. They could distinguish 

between the ellipses until they were almost identical. It made no 

| difference, really, for they had all, after an uncertain period of 

dumb, humble supplication, gone mad. And there had to be always 

| ellipses, oblongs and ovals; one had to differentiate. . . it was not 

possible to not choose. After all, weren’t the flying saucers des- 

cribed as ovals or oblongs? And wasn’t that probably a manifesta- 

| tion of frustration in a people grown weary of imperfect geometry? 

Perhaps those who saw round saucers were escapists .He could not 
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do that, though; he was a perfectionist and things had be be what 
they seemed. . . but they never were. He knew the desperate, 
beseeching look of the dogs; he felt their moment of ineffectual 
conclusion. 

“Another light, Edwin,” Dorothy was saying cheerfully, ‘“‘and 
then one more and you won’t have to drive for a month. We'll 
just have fun and rest.” She had meant to warn him about the 
light, but his foot was taking care of that; he felt the steel-around, 
durable car grind softly, foamily to a stop. 

He looked away from Dorothy’s quiet, clinical inspection and 
gazed up into some cool leaf-clouds, green and languid, lazy, sweep- 
ing against the sky. A long slender branch dipped suddenly with 
squirrel-weight and leaves quivered with agitation. He watched 
the creeping fur-spring, sleek and muscular, with absolute attention. 
Far above the snarling clamor and stinking breath it faced a simple 
decision—life or death. It was not caged, facing circles and oblongs, 
Edwin knew, with an unstammering, unequivocal knowing, that 
the squirrel was experiencing the ecstasy of perfect indifference. 
He thrilled to the upswept branch; the fur-streak, certain, sure, 
projected into clear and un-geometric, protective space; the down- 
settling new branch, green-welcoming and resilient. . . . 

“Edwin! Can’t you hear them honking? Oh, my darling. . . .” 
But the car shot ahead, automatic foot-controlled and inward 
flow-powered, and speeded down the busy highway. At the in- 
creased velocity more and more forms assumed a tear-drop stream- 
lining (or dreamlining) and he whimpered hungrily. In the back- 
ground Dorothy was crying with worry, but a droning hum, as of 
whirling rotors or actuators, drowned her out with turbo-power. 
The steering wheel, like metal only Marimac, elongated to an 
ellipse and faced him on a blackboard. Soon he could expect a shock. 

“The light, the light!” she screamed. 

He saw the on-coming wrap-around bumpers, chrome shiny, 


and the tear-drop, silver durabilt thing, flying saucer-like,’and he 
tensed himself for the shock. 


A Short Sermon 
For Shakespeare Scholars 


By 


Dan McINTyYRE 


Professor, I will now declare unto you 

An heretical and dangerous new doctrine. 

You’ve had the floor three months or more; 

I’ve listened patiently, even scribbled notes 

A few times when I thought I caught you looking. 


You thought I wasn’t thinking, and I’ve fooled you! 
Of course, my thoughts have not the spacious range 
And subtle grasp of yours, nor do they know 

The best conjectures of the most careful critics, 
Fresh from the refuse-heaps of Elizabeth’s England, 
Solicitously building from a fossil atom 

The form the extinct monster must have had 

To replace my undisciplined imagination 
Gratuitously with more scientific reasoning. 

But still, they are my thoughts—I had trouble thinking them: 
My monster may not have the proper count 

Of guts and brains and sinews in my recreation, 

But still he is alive and fearful to me— 

I had much trouble and some pleasure thinking him. 


I have not read Ur-Hamlet nor the play 

Preceding ““Wives of Windsor,” or the gems 

That Shakespeare’s Boswell indited in the Mermaid, 
Throwing significant light on his biography. 

But then—may I respectfully submit— 

Have you? Is my monster still illicit? 


Why the Alexandrian Library burned; 
How the Mass was sung in ancient Sarum; 


were 2 Ret 


A graduate student in Dramatic Arts, DAN McINTYRE has pre- 
viously published poems and translations in Factotum. He wishes 
to emphasize that this poem is not inspired by any scholar of his 
acquaintance, but rather by certain “classic” criticism he has read 
with much impatience. 
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Who murdered Becket; why the venerable Bede 
Renounced a weary world for contemplation; 
How Bacon raised the Devil when the world 
Was ready for his raising, and the God, 

Set off with Priapus’ horns and Marlowe’s phallus, 
Came down and sported on Lord Worcester’s stage; 
The sex life of Elizabeth; the love 

That festered underneath Gentility; 

The Dark Man of the Sonnets; how the Greeks 
Felt about man-love and how Castiglione 
Perverted perversion to respectable purpose 
Making therein, no doubt, tremendous progress, 
Are things on which I have my own opinion 
Carefully concealed from you. I have this defect— 
My opinion comes from me and not from books 
Carefully profound, but waterproofed and hollow 
The more easily to skim the muddy surface 

Of the deep mainstream of our Western culture 
Searching the monster in the reeds and shallows 
Since the bottom is far down, not easily seen, 
And no fit place for such a monster anyway. 


The intricate workings of such well-keeled books 
Are lacking to my brain; it’s apt to dive 

Like a Kingfisher, ignorant and wild, 

For the murky bottom, to take what food swims by. 
I would not bother you with such elemental functions, 
Engrossed as you are with your navigation 

And marshalling all of your complex navy, 
Commanding Wilson, Hart, Malone and Spencer 

To do battle with the weeds that clog the banks 
In hopes thereby to clear the muddy water 

And catch a living glimpse of this strange being. 


I sit upon the bank of this great river 

That holds the food necessary for my existence 
And I do not scoff; indeed, I applaud your efforts 
And will no doubt profit from your sanitation 
Before tomorrow’s weeds grow rank again. 

But please do not try to get the Universe 

To pass new legislation for a draft 

To impress me in your navy. I am patriotic, 

I will applaud any good cause 

If it is nebulous, noble and common enough 

Or if it threatens my ecology enough. 
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But being a thing not well domesticated, 

I am not built to serve in your wondrous navy 

Or stoke its boilers with my reams of paper 

Or catch the winds with sails of considered thought 
Anchored top and bottom with documentation, 
Or rudder a single ship with wormy wood 

Dragged to the shore by non-aquatic sailors. 


But this one clue I'll give to help you out: 

My mother was frightened while my egg was hatching 
By the shadow of a Form that lurked in pools 

Along the bottom, heavy with potential danger. 
Perhaps it was a fish, but anyway too big 

And unknown and problematical for her to catch 
And use for food, so she very wisely left it alone, 
Even though she was hungry. 


I do not trust your ships; they are too light 

And at the mercy of each little ripple. 

And the constant fear of shipwreck with companions 

Who know even less about that bottom than I do 

And therefore fear it more, scares me more than the bottom 
In any conceivable shipwreck. 

So, let us make a compromise: 


Some sunny morning 
When I stretch my wings and scratch my empty belly 
I will see your flotilla rounding another of those mysterious bends 
They seem to have so much trouble in rounding, 
Parting the curling mists, glistening with dew 
And perhaps rusting a little where the salt air of the ocean 
Strikes them even this far upstream; 


And, with your consent, I will bow respectfully, 
Inspect the fleet with an Admiral’s dignity, 

Then stretch my wings and flap the solid air 

That bears my body more easily than the water. 
And I will fly far up into the clouds, 

Blending exultation and-sharp vision with a purpose; 
And while I hang there just beneath the clouds 
Meditating upon my breakfast and the danger that accompanies it, 
I will see the sun come up before you do, 

Lost in the mists and the river’s mysterious bendings; 
I will see back up the river far enough to conjecture 
With my mind’s eye about its source and tributaries, 
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And—again with your permission—I will sing 
A little song for you, a simple song 
Such as my bird brain can project with assurance. 


(Perhaps the Dorian mode would be the best? 

But Ionian sounds are sweeter. Perhaps Gregorian 

Or Byzantine would serve the purpose better? 

Still, the songs of Shakespeare, set to unheard modes 
Might pierce the ground-mists better—I don’t know.) 


But at any rate it will be a simple song, 


For simple notes tell better about the sun and the clouds and the 


river and the sea beyond, 
Being simple things themselves; 
And I have heard that the Shape that scared my Mother 
Moves only to the deepest, simplest surges 
That carve the river’s bed, and must be placated 
By little songs of elemental purpose 
Singing of some need the singer has. 


My song will be for you and yours alone 

To cheer the naked breasts of your flotilla, 

Being wrapped as they are only in high purpose and low fogs, 
The midriff being left exposed to chill and hunger 

Where the umbilical cord that tied them to their source 
Has been severed, leaving them defenceless and alone. 


I, born of a calcium and easily cracked egg, 

Have no navel for disturbing, atzvistic cemembering, 
So I will sing my song to you from the clouds, 
Then close my wings, sighting a definite breakfast 
In the water that seems so murky to you 

And aim for that. I rarely fail to eat. 


I have a purpose more elemental than your exploration. 
When I fly high, it is to dive the better; 

When I sing songs, it is to make life sweeter 

And never for the joy of empty sound. 

And whatever’s inside me, whatever’s around, 

When I start diving with my head turned down, 

With my tail for a rudder and my wings all set, 

It’s too late to remember and too late to forget 
Whatever’s before and whatever’s behind. 

But at least you can say, “He never did mind 

Getting his head and his feet all wet!” 

















DR. WALTER ALLEN, JR., professor of Latin at the University 
of North Carolina, taught at Princeton and Yale before coming to 
the South. Interested in the politics and literature of the late Ro- 
man Republic, Dr. Allen is now doing preparatory work on a 
volume to be entitled Cicero and the Roman Aristocrats. 


THE SNARE OF 
Caesarism 


By 
WaLTeER ALLEN, Jr. 


Tue DeaTH of Julius Caesar was more than the death of just one 
individual. In antiquity it was regarded as praiseworthy and noble 
to assassinate a tyrant because the despotic government was ex- 
pected to disappear along with him. Caesar perished quickly under 
the daggers on that March morning, but it was soon discovered that 
his system lived after him. Throughout the Christian era there 
have been many would-be Caesars, and hordes to follow their ban- 
ners. Even today there still exists the problem of exactly what 
Caesarism is and how to repulse it. 


The dagger is no satisfactory way to settle an ideological prob- 
lem—although it may seem the shortest way. The only fashion 
in which ideas can be overthrown is by other ideas; and in the 
instance of Caesar the man who had the ideas was Cicero, not 
Brutus nor any other of the self-styled “liberators.” The opposi- 
tion between the two codes of Ciceronism and Caesarism, while 
occasionally strikingly modern, is more neatly contrasted in its 
original age than in any succeeding epoch. The two protagonists 
were almost exact contemporaries, and they were not merely po- 
litical acquaintances and rivals, but even good friends who ad- 
mired each other’s talents. 

Cicero consistently stood for many years as the chief defender 
of the Roman (unwritten) constitution. After he quelled the 
Catilinarian Conspiracy; he was literally hailed as Father of his 
Country and was looked upon as the savior of the Republic. The 
reason that he does not figure in our thoughts as a statuesque 
hero lies almost entirely in the fact of the publication of his ex- 
tensive private correspondence. The reputation of few statesmen 
could endure having their innermost thoughts revealed. We con- 
sequently know that his policy was not consistent, for he was a 
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practical politician who compromised when no other alternative 
seemed possible; and in his case we are all too well informed about 
the vacillations and temporary expedients to which every states- 
man must sometimes resort. An unbiased verdict would be, how- 
ever, that he was trying to maintain the best traditions of the 
Roman Republic. 


The state of which Cicero was the defender, moreover, can- 
not be called Utopian or even admirable. The Roman Republic 
was not, despite universal suffrage of Roman citizens and the 
supreme power of the popular assembly, a democracy or a republic 
in our sense at all. It was a republic which was dominated by an 
oligarchical aristocracy—or an aristocratic oligarchy. This olig- 
archy was selfish and in many respects failed dismally, but it 
should be stressed that as a whole the aristocrats did have a sense 
of responsibility and a greater interest in the continuance of Rome’s 
hegemony than in temporary personal gains. It was the most en- 
lightened government of the time, it was the most democratic, and 
it also had one truly admirable quality in that it was the most 
lasting form of democratic government the world had yet seen. 
Cicero did not believe in the perfection of the existing govern- 
ment and hoped that it might gradually be brought closer to the 
ideal which he, characteristically for an ancient man, saw in a 
previous time. Throughout his life, nevertheless, this was the gov- 
ernment for which he fought, resisting Caesar whenever it seemed 
practicable, and attempting to destroy Mark Antony’s effort at 
Caesarism after Caesar had been murdered. 

Caesar, on the other hand, had set out early in life to become 
one of Rome’s principal oligarchs. It is wrong to think that he 
had as a youth conceived the notion of being the sole ruler of 
Rome. A long series of complicated events brought him to the 
situation where he had either to fight for the sole power or to 
sink into obscurity, probably even into personal.danger. He fought 
—and won. Then he was disillusioned because that was not what 
he had wanted, but, holding the tiger by the tail, he undertook 
to set up some sort of administration and to institute various re- 
forms of the old government; the shape and purpose of his ac- 
tions are obscured by the fact that he was assassinated before the 
outlines and intention of his system became perfectly defined. 
There is no reason to think that he did all this so that he could 
improve the condition of Rome and the Empire. It seems quite 
clear that it was a case of a man seizing sole power because he 
had all along been concerned about personal power, and then dis- 
covering that he was forced to institute a reorganization in order 
to maintain himself. Any benefits which might have come from 
his system—and they are hypothetical because the Emperors took 
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a different direction—were purely incidental. His purpose was 
always power for himself 


Il 


The point of opposition, put thus baldly, and probably with 
some partiality for Cicero, would not seem to leave modern men 
of European traditions in any doubt as to which system is idea- 
listically better. The preference, however, has not always been for 
Ciceronism. 

While other scholars, especially in Germany, have levelled their 
shafts at Cicero, the archvillain in that respect was Theodor 
Mommsen, the greatest Classical scholar of modern times and 
perhaps of all time. Mommsen wrote his History of Rome in the 
middle 1850’s, intending it for popular consumption although 
it was based on fine scholarly techniques. It had immediate suc- 
cess in a variety of languages and still remains invaluable. It is, 
however, anything but impartial. In Chapters V and VI of Book 
V Mommsen employs some of his best talents to blacken the char- 
acter and qualities of Cato and Pompey as well as of Cicero, but 
our concern here is solely with Cicero. He describes Cicero as “‘no- 
toriously a political trimmer,” as “the pusillanimous consul,” and 
as “the timorous man.” In greater detail he uses such ringing 
phrases as Cicero’s “talent for giving a finishing stroke to the 
beaten party,” and we discover the source of his dislike when 
we find Mommsen writing of “the well-cadenced periods of the 
plebeian advocate.” 

Mommsen did not dislike Cicero and the others so much as 
he liked Caesar more, and in Chapter XI of Book V it becomes 
clear when he goes on to eulogize Caesar for page after page that 
the stature of all contemporary personages must be diminished 
in order to magnify Caesar’s. He describes Caesar as “sprung from 
one of the oldest noble families of Latium,” salutes him as “the 
sole creative genius produced by Rome, and the last produced 
by the ancient world,” and even goes to the extreme of saying that 
“Caesar was a perfect man.” Mommsen was influenced by Hege- 
lian philosophy, which led him to regard the successful as the 
just and the right. It has been wryly observed that this attitude 
should have led Mommsen to admiration for Bismarck, although 
the case there was quite the reverse. 

One might expect that people who had gone through the Sec- 
ond World War would have taken a different tack, but a book 
published in Denmark is somewhat disillusioning. Hartvig Frisch, 
who was a politician as well as a professor, and who served as a 
delegate to the San Francisco Conference, published in 1946 in 
English his book Cicero’s Fight for the Republic. He had begun 
to work up the subject in 1941, and had used the material for lec- 
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tures in the University of Copenhagen. In his Preface he writes 
that he was interested in the theme of Cicero’s efforts to save the 
Republic after Caesar’s death because the nineteenth century’s 
accepted blessings of liberty had in the twentieth century been 
so largely overthrown. He agrees that Cicero and the liberty of 
the Roman state stood or fell together; yet as he worked at the 
subject, he found himself particularly interested by the role Mark 
Antony played after the Ides of March. The circumstances under 
which Frisch wrote are reflected in his comment that power was 
perhaps not the best factor in Roman politics but that it was cer- 
tainly the most influential. The Ciceronian is astonished to find 
early in Frisch’s book that Cicero is called “ta weak character, 
not cowardly, but a typical civilian,” with the rather embittered 
suggestion that Cicero should properly have been a university pro- 
essor. 

The tradition in England has been more in favor of the prin- 
cipate (limited monarchy?) of Augustus. Since that system of 
government had some points in common with Ciceronism, if they 
were not actually derived from Cicero’s writings, there has been. 
no reason to attack Cicero, and some writers have shown par- 
tiality for him. In this connection may be noted the recent book 
by F. R. Cowell, of interest because he is an amateur Classicist 
who has held a post in the British Foreign Office for many years. 
In his last chapter he proposes remedies for the ills of the mori- 
bund Roman Republic—most of which would admittedly never 
have occurred to a Roman—but it is significant that he, knowing 
what the world has learned of Caesarism in the present century, 
has nothing at all to say in its favor, emphatically rejecting “‘a 
revived Caesarism as a cure for the blunders of democracy.” 


Ill 


It should by now be obvious why the opposition between 
Ciceronism and Caesarism is so painful for us to contemplate. It 
presents for us in naked simplicity the choice between political 
freedom and its absence. On the theoretical level the question of 
which we prefer is easy to decide, although we are constantly em- 
barrassed and affected by the fact that it was Caesar who was vic- 
torious. Everyone, including the scholars, is also influenced by 
the circumstances and the ideals of the age and area in which he 
lives, so that in every case each person’s decision seems, when 
a theoretically, to be slightly warped, sometimes vastly dis- 
torted. 

Even the question of the welfare of society intrudes itself, 
for it is quite valid to urge that Cicero had no concept of the 
social functions of government, whereas, for a time at any rate, 
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it seemed that Caesar’s victory was beneficial for both Rome and 
the empire it controlled. A closer examination proves, however, 
that the Emperors did not regard themselves as the heirs of the 
Caesarian system and that they carefully tried to dissociate them- 
selves from what they regarded as Caesar’s illegalities. Hence it 
is unsound to try to justify his system on the basis of its benefits 
since he died before he could put them into action and since his 
successors tried to imitate the Republic more than Caesar. 

Why is it, then, that mankind does not always reject Caesar- 
ism, since most people are willing to concede that freedom is bet- 
ter than lack of freedom? For one thing, to comprehend a prin- 
ciple intellectually is not enough; it must also be comprehended 
emotionally and spiritually. For another, Caesarism answers some 
yearnings which are the province more of the psychologist than 
of the historian. Caesarism is attractive, especially to the young: 
It is extravagant, patrician, bold, and glittering. Worst of all, 
it is efficient, although efficiency is a curious criterion of the 
value of a system of government. 

The reason for Caesar’s success in attaining dominion over 
Rome did not rest solely on his military talents. The real reason 
for his success was that he had probed for the weaknesses of the 
Roman government, discovered them, and wrecked the Roman 
state by corruption of its citizenry of all ranks. Caesar’s legacy 
to the Empire of the first century A.D. was not a system of gov- 
ernment but a shortage of honest citizens and competent admin- 


istrators, for his deliberate corruption had wrecked the Roman 
ideal of service to the state. 


Caesarism is benevolent and seems oppressive only to the com- 
paratively few who once formed the government themselves. It is 
glorious for the state, and from Pisistratus of Athens to modern 
times Europe has been familiar with the phenomenon of the tyrant 
who is the patron of architecture, literature, and the arts. It is 
military, and there seems to be something deep in human nature 
which loves a militaristic regime so long as it stops short of war; 
we might call it a fondness for pomp, pageantry, and power. Au- 
tocracy makes things easy for the individual in that everything 


is decided for him and he needs to make no decisions on separate 
matters. 


A modern man, moreover, would have difficulty in visual- 
izing Caesarism as it appeared to men of that day, for he would 
probably neglect the effect of the forceful propaganda which 
supported Caesarism. Caesar, at the opening of the civil war, for 
instance, claimed to be rescuing Rome from an oppressive olig- 
archy and to be coming to the defense of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, whom he asserted the oligarchs were threatening. Libertas was 
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a word much bandied about by all groups at the end of the Re- 
public and at the beginning of the Empire, and it takes historical 
hindsight to perceive which group had justice on its side. 

Ciceronism is more vague, concerned with half-formed no- 
tions of an ideal government to which man aspires. Its direction 
is not always clear, and seldom precise. Man is trying to use his 
reasoning process and finds the operation painful. The majority 
of the citizens must be disinterested. The goal is higher and more 
distant than the selfish and immediate purpose of Caesarism. 
Ciceronism lacks the attraction of the physical force and ruth- 
lessness of Caesarism, and thus is compelled to make use of ab- 
stract arguments about types of government, which naturally can- 
not immediately prevail against the seeming benefits of an auto- 
cratic system. Cicero’s influence has been and has to be intellec- 
tual and is therefore less readily comprehensible than the work of 
Caesar. 


sz ye 


SONNET TO A SLAVE 


No one told you that the room would be dark 
when, torn out the jungled heart of birth, 
you came shackled to the human wholesale park, 
into the market square of ribald mirth. 

No one told you that the room would be strange 
when hissing lashes of a master’s whip 

blurred your senses against the long oar’s range 
that bent your back to move the slavery ship. 

No one told you that the room would forever 

be committed to suppress the burst of reason 
cutting deep into the sweated fever 

of deformity or noble treason. 

Nor did one tell you then that fevered caste 
might break and shatter cross your fettered past. 


—VircizE MaTson 
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You're RIGHT, it is a little 
ry stuffy in here. Let’s open the 
ints window. Not too wide. There. 

Well, it’s really quite warm 
outside now, isn’t it? Smell that spring 
air—and listen, the crickets have start- 
ed. Isn’t it awfully early for crickets? 
Lord, time does fly, doesn’t it? 

I must apologize for the dust. 

Yes, I know, but there’s no excuse 
for it. I'd do it myself, but you know 
I can’t get around to doing as much 
as I used to, and that new woman just 
-isn’t anything like Mary. There'll 
never be another Mary. I do miss her 
terribly. 

The chandelier? Oh, not now it 
isn’t. But it is beautiful when it’s clean. 
Each one of those little pendants catches the light from the win- 
dow and changes it to orange and blue and green. But look at the 
cobwebs on it! Really, I’m so ashamed of things. You shouldn’t 
have come today. 


Se eee ~~ Leet 


CHARLES BROCKMANN, a graduate student in Romance Lan- 
guages, returns to these pages after an absence of more than a 
year. Readers will remember his story, “The Red Angel,” which 
appeared in our initial number. He is now working on a novel of 
the Western North Carolina region. 
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Oh, please don’t misunderstand me. I’m awfully glad you did. 
Sometimes I swear it gets so lonesome here I start talking to my- 
self. It’s such a big house, and so empty. 

No, I mean empty of people. Oh, I know there are a lot of 
things here, a lot more than I can take good care of. Sometimes 
I get right discouraged just thinking about them all. I hate to see 
everything getting so dusty. 

Oh, of course I’m proud of them. I’ve spent my whole life 
getting them all together. My husband used to tease me and say 
that he was only just another item in the collection. He was such 
a fine man. You ought to have known him. 

Yes, it is a lovely corner cupboard. I’m so glad you appreciate 
it. Real antique, too. My husband got it for me from an old farm 
family over in the mountains. Oh, he was a natural-born business- 
man. Picked it up for next to nothing. Look how carefully the 
monogram is inlaid. I don’t have the slightest idea how old it really 
is, but an antique dealer once told me he wouldn’t sell it for a thou- 
sand. It must have been with that family for generations. 

Thank you. You really have no idea how much it means to 
show things to someone who has such fine taste. That tureen, for 
example. Genuine Alfred Meakin. I remember so well the day I 
got it. My husband was with me, antique-hunting in Charleston. 
We saw the quaintest little old house, all dilapidated, and asked 
this little old lady who owned it if we might see the inside. Oh, 
she was a card, living there all by herself with three huge cats— 
and you should have seen the things she had! Well, the moment 
I saw this tureen I made up my mind I was going to have it. I 
came right out and told her I’d give her ten dollars for it. Of 
course it’s really worth a lot more than that, but it was easy to 
see she needed the money and after all the tureen wasn’t an earthly 
bit of good to her. Well, she started weeping, and I said, ‘Oh, 
please, please don’t cry,’ and she said that she’d do almost any- 
thing for ten dollars but the tureen had been in her family since 
before she could remember and she just couldn’t part with it, so 
I gave her fifteen. Really I think it was a bargain even at that. 
But let’s not stay here in the dining room. Come on, let’s go sit 
in the parlor and talk. You’ve no idea how glad I am you came 
to see me. 

Yes, that’s him. It was painted just a year or so before he passed 
away. Isn’t it a noble face? I don’t know how the artist managed 
to catch it so well. You see how manly and square the jaw is? 
Well, he was just like that. Absolutely the finest character I’ve 
ever known. He never compromised or swerved an inch from his 
principles. Naturally he made enemies. If he saw that a man was 
wrong or weak, he never stopped until he exposed him. Didn’t 
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smoke, didn’t drink until he was in his sixties, then he used to say 
to me, ‘Nora, I think we’ve earned the right to a little glass of 
wine every night.’ And after that we used to have one every night 
until he died. You know he had always kept a stock of the very 
finest wine down in the cellar. For company and for his business 


friends. 


Oh he was. Now there’s a successful life for you. You know, 
when we were married we didn’t have a thing. My sister—she was 
executrix of papa’s estate—she saw to it that she got the house 
and most of the things in it. And there we were, poor as church- 
mice. But I knew there was something fine about him, or I never 
would have married him. He had a flair for making things click, 
even then, and it wasn’t long until he was on his way to the top. 
He never let me want for a thing, bless his heart, and people used 
to tell me, ‘Nora, I’ve never seen a more happily-married couple 
than you two.’ 


Oh, don’t play the piano now. It’s terribly out of tune. I 
know it’s a mess to look at, but I wouldn’t take a lot for it. My 
sister tried to get it too, along with everything else, but I wouldn’t 
see her take that. After all, she couldn’t even play. I was the only 
one in the family who ever played. 

Oh, yes indeed, but I haven’t touched a piano for years now. 

My husband—oh, he appreciated good music, but sometimes 
the piano got on his nerves. I used to play a lot before we were 
married. There was an old German music teacher here in town 
then. Papa hired him to give me lessons, and he told papa again 
and again that I had real promise. For awhile there I even thought 
of making a career of it; but I suppose there’s always been a 
realistic streak in me, and I never could see that there was any- 
thing romantic about starving artists; so when my husband pro- 
posed, I accepted. I think it’s much more important, really, to 
have a home. And we did. We had a wonderful home. 

Why yes, didn’t you know? A son. He’s thirty-two now. 
Works in Hawaii. 

No, he’s not married. I went to see him there last year. He’d 
come here, but his work keeps him awfully busy—and they need 
him so there. 

Oh yes, he writes quite often. I had the finest letter from 
him just last week. He’s hoping he’ll be able to fly home for a 
visit sometime soon—maybe this summer. Really, I’d love for 
you to meet him. He’s the image of his father. 

My sister? Oh yes, she’s still living. You’d never think there 
was only five years between us. People have often told me she 
looks more like my mother than my sister. 

She lives in the old family home—you know, that big old 
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brick house across from the post office. It’s a shame the condition 
it’s in now. 

No, I haven’t been inside the house since my brother passed 
away. Nearly ten years, I guess. But I see her now and then on 
the street. 

Oh, we speak, but I think she does it just so people won’t think 
the truth about her. She’s got what she wanted, and if she’s having 
to pay a pretty price for it, I can only say she brought it on herself. 

No, no other relatives. Only my son. I wish you knew him! 

Oh, no—I didn’t mean I’m lonesome. Only sometimes, it’s 
so quiet here. You know, for one who’s used to a houseful of people 
and servants that stay on the place. One really never quite gets 
readjusted. 

Yes, there are a lot of fine books around here. That was one 
thing my husband loved. He used to say that as long as we had 
fine bookcases we might as well have fine books to put in them. 
He bought them all over the country. Most of them would be 
impossible to duplicate. Look at this inscription, “This book be- 
longs to me. James Bridges. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1857.’ Isn’t that 
quaint! 

T’ll tell you what. Since you like them so much, why don’t 
you take that one? 

Oh, heavens no. I never read. I don’t have time. 

I really mean it. I want you to have it. Here, give me your 
pen, I’ll dedicate it to you. There now. 

Oh please, it’s nothing. Nothing at all. Now, if you’d like to 
see the things upstairs— 

Must you really? But you’ve hardly been here at all. I’'d ask 
you to stay for dinner, but I don’t fix much when I’m by my- 
self. If I’'d known you were coming— 

But you will come back, won’t you? Next week, perhaps? 
Wednesday? Yes, do come on Wednesday. The maid comes on 
Wednesday, and I’ll plan a real dinner for us. 

Oh, any time at all. I’ll be here all day. And—oh yes, before 
you go, would you mind helping me shut this window? It sticks. 
The air’s getting a little chilly, and I wouldn’t want to catch 
cold. Listen to those crickets, will you! Those horrid crickets. 
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Wren BROWNING’s Prior advises Fra Lippo to “paint the souls 
of men,” he attempts to define the soul: 


Man’s soul, and it’s a fire, smoke . . . no, it’s not... 
It’s vapour done up like a new-born babe— 

(In that shape when you die it leaves your mouth) 
It’s .. . well, what matters talking, it’s the soul. 


Edgar Allan Poe had a more reasoned (if still fantastic) theory 
of the soul than Browning’s Prior, and consideration of this theory 
in reading “Ligeia” and “M. Valdemar” illuminates these stories 
in a curious way. 

I have tried to discover what Poe believed to be the nature of 
the soul. The clue, I believe, is found in “Mesmeric Revelation” 
(1844). True, it is a piece of fiction, whether or not intended as 
a hoax, but the body of the story presents a theory of the uni- 
verse, of God, and of the soul. It is a consistent and rational state- 
ment. Poe’s later, earnestly defended Eureka is largely an ex- 
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written numerous articles concerning Poe’s scientific fiction. In 
1946 he published a study of scientific and utopian literature, Pil- 
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panded, elaborated, and more complex statement of the same idea. 
Professor Quinn believes that “Mesmeric Revelation” states Poe’s 
own belief. He says that the story is “an example of Poe’s cer- 
tainty of . . . the persistence of [man’s] individuality after 
death.” He quotes a letter Poe wrote to Professor George Bush, 
in which Poe asks Bush to read the piece and give his opinion of 
it, for, says Poe, “I have embodied in it some thoughts which are 
original with myself and am exceedingly anxious to learn . . . how 
far they will strike you as well based.” In Poe’s well-known letter 
to Lowell of July 2, 1844, Poe sums up as his belief the ideas found 
in “Mesmeric Revelation.” If other authority is necessary for 
regarding “Mesmeric Revelation” as a statement of what Poe be- 
lieved about the soul, I may quote Poe’s latest biographer, Pro- 
fessor Fagin, who says that Vankirk’s responses in this story “are 
profoundly oracular; they do magnificent justice to the ideas held, 
and expressed elsewhere many times, by Mr. Poe.” 

““Mesmeric Revelation” tells the story of a man who, mes- 
merized at the point of death, is surmised to speak “from out 
the region of the shadows.” What he says is complex, but the 
gist of it, as it bears upon the nature of the soul, is this: 

God is material, if matter is properly understood to include 
an essence that bears the same relation to the luminiferous ether 
that this ether bears to a metal. The matter of God (which may 
be called spirit) is unparticled, that is, non-atomic, and all-per- 
vasive. This unparticled matter in motion is thought. It creates 
what men call solid matter; to create man, it incarnates a portion 
of itself as a thinking person. When the body of a man dies, the 
portion of unparticled matter called his spirit is released, not to 
be reabsorbed into God, but to be reincarnated into (or to become) 
an ultimate body. (This ultimate body may be called the indi- 
vidual soul, though Poe does not use the word soul.) The meta- 
morphosis is like that of a worm into a butterfly. The soul is not 
perceptible to the gross senses of the living, but is perceptible to 
the non-organic, non-sensory direct apprehension of other souls. 
Souls act and move by mere volition. 


“Ligeia” (1838) is one of Poe’s finest stories of the super- 
natural. Furthermore, it is consistent at every essential point with 
Poe’s theory of the soul as set forth in “Mesmeric Revelation.” 
In some non-essentials, Poe added Gothic materials for histrionic 
effect. 

“Ligeia” is a study of the behavior of the soul considered as 
the will to live and, for the sake of love, to live in the body. The 
motto for the story, which the narrator repeats in the body of the 
story and twice again, in part, in the dying words of Ligeia, is 
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given as a quotation from Joseph Glanvill: “And the will therein 
lieth, which dieth not. Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, 
and its vigor? For God is but a great will pervading all things 
by nature of its intentness. Man doth not yield himself to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save only through the weakness 
of his feeble will.” While Ligeia is yet alive in the body, a hardly 
definable quality characteristic of her is “intensity in thought, 
action, or speech . . . an index of . . . gigantic volition.” She is 
immensely learned, never at fault in understanding the “chaotic 
world of metaphysical investigation.” Her will struggles desperate- 
ly against death; she does not easily yield herself to the angels. 
“Words are impotent to convey any just idea of the fierceness of 
resistance with which she wrestled with the Shadow.” Ligeia dies, 
but is ““unforgotten,” says the narrator, even as he leads the Lady 
Rowena from the altar as his bride. The narrator’s memory is 
constantly preoccupied with Ligeia and her “passionate, her idol- 
atrous love” for him. Rowena is seized with a series of sudden, 
inexplicable illnesses. As the narrator watches by her bedside, Ro- 
wena hears sounds and sees motions that he cannot perceive. Then 
suddenly he does perceive. He says: “I had felt that some palpable 
although invisible object had passed lightly by my person; and 
I saw that there lay upon the golden carpet ... a shadow... such 
as might be fancied for the shadow of a shade.” A little later he is 
“distinctly aware of a gentle foot-fall upon the carpet,” and then, 
as Rowena raises a goblet of wine to her lips, he sees “fall within 
the goblet, as if from some invisible spring in the atmosphere of 
the room, three or four large drops of a brilliant and ruby colored 


fluid.” 


Rowena dies; her servants prepare her body for the tomb. 
As the narrator sits by the corpse “‘a thousand memories of Ligeia” 
flood his mind. He seems to hear a sob from the “bed of death.” 
He notes a flush of color in the cheeks of the body. He seeks to 
resuscitate Rowena, but relapse into the condition of death takes 
place. He gives himself again to “passionate waking visions of 
Ligeia,” and again the body stirs; he sees a distinct tremor of the 
lips; a glow returns to forehead, cheek, and throat; the heart 
pulses. He springs again to the “task which duty thus once more 
had pointed out,” to revive Rowena. Signs of life disappear, and 
signs of death are clear, indeed, signs of a body “for many days 
a tenant of the tomb.” He sinks again into visions of Ligeia, and 
again the corpse stirs. All night this drama is repeated. At last, 
when he is exhausted and can no more aid Rowena, the corpse 
arises, with obvious effort, and advances “tottering, with feeble 
' steps, with closed eyes, and with the manner of one bewildered 
in a dream” into the middle of the room. The corpse is taller than 
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Rowena. Rowena was fair-haired and blue-eyed; the hair of the 
figure before him is “blacker than the raven wings of midnight! 
The eyes open. The narrator shrieks: “Here then, at least . . . can 
I never—can I never be mistaken—these are the full, and the 
black, and the wild eyes—of my lost love—of the Lady—of the 
LADY LIGEIA.” 


We may examine this story in terms of Poe’s theory of the 
soul. The motto speaks of God as a “great will pervading all 
things by nature of its intentness.” In “Mesmeric Revelation,” 
God is all-pervasive, unparticled matter, and God in motion is 
thought. God incarnates a portion of Himself as a thinking per- 
son. Ligeia’s “intensity in thought” is therefore evidence of an 
ample and vigorous soul. In Poe’s theory, souls act and move by 
mere volition; Ligeia is characterized by a “gigantic volition.” 
The concept of the soul in this story, then, fits Poe’s theory of 
the soul. It is consistent to suppose that the soul of Ligeia, after 
her death, hovered near the narrator and in non-sensory intui- 
tions (which he supposed to be his own memories) communicated 
her love to him constantly, so that he was not able to love Rowena, 
His thoughts are more of Ligeia’s “passionate . . . idolatrous 
love” for him, than of his love for her. Jealous of Rowena, the 
soul of Ligeia sought to destroy her. The soul faced the problem 
of how to do it. In Poe’s theory, the soul is perceptible to the non- 
sensory, direct apprehension of other souls. Rowena sickens with 
an apparently psychic malady, perhaps through the direct sug- 
gestions of Ligeia. Ligeia is able to exert her “gigantic volition” 
upon matter to such an extent that the terror-stricken Rowena 
hears sounds and sees motions. Finally, Ligeia affects matter more 
distinctly; the narrator sees a shadow of a shade, hears a foot-fall, 
and sees drops of what must be poison apparently materialize 
in the air. Rowena dies. Now Ligeia’s soul struggles to reincarnate 
itself, since her own body is mouldered, into the body of her dead 
rival. A struggle between the souls of Rowena and Ligeia is sug- 
gested. In this struggle, the volition of the narrator plays a cri- 
tical, though unwitting part. When he longs for Ligeia, Rowena 
is frustrated and leaves the body to Ligeia, who struggles into it; 
when he tries to resuscitate Rowena, as he supposes, Ligeia is frus- 
trated. This is consistent with Poe’s theory that the soul is living 


thought, able to act and move by volition. The movements of 
Rowena’s body as manipulated by Ligeia’s soul are consistent with 
Poe’s theory: the soul of Ligeia can exert its gigantic volition to 
cause Rowena’s body to move. The body is dead, without vitality 
of its own, manipulated by an alien volition, acting upon mat- 
ter. It moves unsteadily, totteringly. The main lines of the story, 
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then, present Poe’s theory of the soul applied in a story of love, 
jealousy, and murder. 

But some features of the story go beyond this theory. The 
spirit of Ligeia might take possession of the body of Rowena and 
give it apparent vitality, and this fact might be perceptible in 
some non-sensory, intuitive way to the soul of the narrator. But 
it is stretching the theory to suppose that the body of Rowena 
should change into the body of Ligeia. Poe goes beyond his theory 
in changing the height of the body, the color of the hair, and the 
color of the eyes. This is addition for dramatic effect, startling 
and terrifying. 


“The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” (1845) undertakes 
to study the effects of mesmerism at the moment of death. I 
shall discuss this story only as it concerns Poe’s theory of the soul. 
Valdemar dies while mesmerized; there is unmistakable statement 
of the fact of death, notation of the departure of vitality from 
the body, followed by the statement: “There was no longer the 
faintest sign of vitality in M. Valdemar.” The mesmerist then asks 
the mind that he has mesmerized whether he still sleeps, and the 
answer comes: “Yes;—no;—I have been sleeping—and now—now 
—I am dead.” The tongue makes this reply, without movement 
of the lips. The process is carefully described: “. . . a strong vi- 
bratory motion was observable in the tongue”; the sound emitted 
is “indescribable,” for “no similar sounds have ever jarred upon 
the ear of humanity.” The voice “seemed to reach our ears—at 
least mine—from a vast distance, or from some deep cavern within 
the earth.” The sound impresses the ear as “gelatinous or glutinous 
matters impress the sense of touch.” And yet the words are dis- 
tinct, “wonderfully, thrillingly distinct” in syllabification. 

For seven months, the body of Valdemar remains “exactly as 
I have last described him,” without evidence of either life or decay. 
Then the mesmerist undertakes to wake Valdemar from his trance: 
“the tongue quivered, or rather rolled violently in the mouth 
(although the jaws and lips remained rigid as before) ,” and then 
the voice “broke forth”: “ ‘For God’s sake!—quick!—quick!— 
put me to sleep—or, quick!—waken me!—quick!—I say to you 
that I am dead!’ ” The mesmerist hastens to waken Valdemar while 
there are “ejaculations -of ‘dead! dead!’ absolutely bursting from 
the tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer.” The body im- 
mediately presents the aspect of a mass of decayed flesh. 

We may understand this story fully in terms of Poe’s theory 
of the soul, and only, I think, in these terms. In this theory 
thought and volition are the soul. The mesmerist, therefore, casts a 


spell upon the soul; and this spell holds until it is broken, without 
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regard to the vitality of the body. In answer to the question 
whether Valdemar still sleeps after death, the initial “Yes” means: 
“T am still under the mesmeric spell,” and the following phrases 
say that the body is dead. The tongue speaks the words, but with 
a strong “vibratory movement” executed with apparent effort. 
The tongue is not alive, not animated by its own vitality; it is ma- 
nipulated by an external force. The voice sounds queer, yet the 
syllables are distinct, for the sou.s manipulation of the tongue is 
mechanically exact. The outer, visible shell of the body does not 
decay through seven months, as if the soul’s volition held it in 
frozen immobility, at least on the surface, though we learn later 
that beneath the shell the processes of decay progressed. When 
the soul pleads either to be wakened or put back to sleep, we may 
consider Poe’s idea of the metamorphosis of the soul at death. The 
soul, when half awakened, is in what may be considered distress- 
ing, if not painful, struggle, half held by trance to the body, half 
released from it—half-worm, half-butterfly, to use Poe’s image 
from ‘“‘Mesmeric Revelation”—and in this condition still, by ten- 
sion of the volition, holding the shell of the body intact. Even 
the final ejaculations of “dead! dead!” that burst from the tongue 
are consistent. The words are repetition of the last word of the 
last sentence, as if the tongue, set in violent motion by the depart- 
ing soul, continued mechanical vibration in the pattern of the 
word dead until the soul had completely departed. 


The soul is not the same as vitality. Animals have vitality, 
but, it is commonly supposed, no souls. The mesmerist did not 
hypnotize the brain, but thought—the soul itself. Valdemar’s vi- 
tality departs; he dies. Valdemar’s soul cannot depart, for it is held 
in trance. The soul is able to manipulate matter, but is not ac- 
customed to do so—matter is usually manipulated by vitality— 
and the distinction between the two means of manipulation is in- 
dicated in the behavior of the speaking tongue. The mesmerist gets 
replies to his questions, but when he tries to make Valdemar’s arm 
move, he gets no response. The soul is able to manipulate the 
tongue, necessary to transmit thought, but is either unable or 
unwilling to manipulate the arm. The story of M. Valdemar is 
not, therefore, as it is usually called, a story of life-in-death: 
there is no life in the body. The story is completely consistent, 
so far as I see, with the conception of the soul set forth in ‘Mes- 
meric Revelation.” 

Poe has been accused of artificiality, insincerity, and display 
of histrionic trumpery; he has been defended as genius, artist, con- 
sistent thinker, and rapt dreamer, pouring into his stories the 
visions of an inspired spirit. His own testimony gives weight to 
both opinions; he did use artifice to create effects, and he did 
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write from his heart. In this brief study of one aspect of two 
stories, it is possible to see how much that seems indefinite in terms 
of the reader’s concept of the spirit world may be exact and defi- 
nite in terms of Poe’s concept—and how much may be judged 
sleight-of-hand because inconsistent with this concept. It is pos- 
sible to pick out what is sincere and what is artifice, and to draw 
a line between them. 

This is not to condemn artificiality or to set up rationality 
as the only desirable criterion for fiction. Poe’s criterion of effect 
or mystic spell is a valid criterion. But it is a good thing, I think, 
to differentiate the drama from the lighting effects. 
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Behind the screening shadow, the shadow that never dies, 

I saw the image of myself glinting in your eyes. 

I raged in a dungeon of mirrors reflecting me to naught, 
Among two-headed dragons those mirrors’ mirrors wrought. 


I cut my books to ribbons and brought my heart to a thread; 
I strung confetti to make my poems, and garlanded my head, 
And flung against the mirrors, that shattered into stars; 
Behind the splintered mirrors were heavy, heavy bars. 


Behind the bars were leprechauns in jaunty-footed dance; 

Hey diddle diddle, Hey diddle, I asked the daisies at every chance. 
They answered one answer humourously, time, time out of mind: 
We have a million million eyes, and every one is blind, is blind. 


The muds that fill the ruts are wet, the muds are wet, are wet; 
And all the mists are rising toward that screening shadow yet. 
The creak of passing wagons comes drifting to my ears, 

But I will not be rescued for years, for years, for years. 








In Some 
Casual 


By 


TREAD 
CovINGTON 


Tue NEWSPAPER was 
held high and hid the 
passenger’s face from 
my view. I was just 
as glad. There are al- 
ways so many faces at the evening rush hour that the blur of 
looking at them can really be the thing that exhausts you. The back 
page was in full view, and my eyes, weary from a routine day, half- 
read the larger headlines and drifted to the smaller captions. I care- 
fully followed an almost unconscious system of rejection. That’s 
my way with newspapers. If I hesitate too long I become hopelessly 
drugged and read every word and always feel that these minutes or 
hours have been blotted out. 


There was only a column left to glance at before I would rush 
with the subway’s thrust to take in every old -and new overhead 
advertisement. While actually reading, I had backtracked until I 
unconsciously returned to a small notice. It was like returning to 
a closed room where you had seen light under the door. 

“Unidentified woman dies in traffic accident”—not uncom- 
mon—I passed it. Then the initials had caught hold and the sub- 
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way stopped. The posts were all waiting for me to notice—no fa- 
miliar “54th Street” markings—but “M.S.V.” Or maybe it was 
only my mind that stopped. 

I read through the notice, “‘M.S.V.’ found on a white hand- 
kerchief.” I laughed a little, inwardly—you always do to help keep 
back any doubt. 

Maura Sidney Vance—‘M.S.V.”—the same section of town 
where Maura worked—Maura was always forgetting her pocket- 
book. But Maura was going to marry me in another month. It 
was another person. Thousands of M.S.V.’s—telephone books— 
but she didn’t have a phone—nuisance, and so frustrating for the 
phone company to put you off month after month with such 
courtesy, such mockery. Maura was an odd name. Why wasn’t it 
Mary? 


“You’ve been calling me Laura—it’s not “L”, it’s ““M”, she 
explained and smiled easily. 

“Sorry, it’s the song, I guess. What comes after ‘Maura’?” not 
that I gave a damn because at the time I disliked her without know- 
ing or caring why. 

“Sidney Vance.” 

“That’s a hell of a name,” and I laughed with a little disdain. 
Maura shrugged and turned to her bourbon and soda. And I dis- 
liked this, too. I hated bourbon and soda and especially her in- 
difference. Maybe I hadn’t hit home yet; a twitch in her cheek 
muscle told me I had. 

We met like that at someone’s party, and by the end of that 
evening she must have known how much I disliked her. But, of 
course, we were paired together for another party. I took her 
home that night, and at her apartment door all my insults and 
her silent defense broke down very quietly. 

“Maura, let’s talk for a little while.” My awkwardness seemed 
to convince her. The apartment living room was quiet and com- 
fortable. There was bourbon, but she brought me scotch and 
ice water. 

“Is that better?” she asked, and her eyes laughed about it. 

“Thanks. I like your place—especially the . . .” the words stag- 
gered and fell into silence. It seemed natural to kiss Maura. 


We began meeting each evening for the last part of the ride 
from work to our part of the city. Maura would take the shuttle 
from Times Square and always get to Grand Central a few min- 
utes before my express pulled in. And now only a month—or a 
year, or a life... 

‘Dear God, let her be there. Don’t think for even a minute,’ 
and I picked out an ad to blind out this idiotic mounting doubt. 
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“Springtime is cleaning time” .. . and the words went on inanely. 
I thought of lilacs—that line “When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed . . .” and Ed Pinaud’s Lilac Concentrate. The remem- 
bered odor became overpowering like nausea. 

The car was hot with people now. I stood, and a large woman 
quickly moved into my place. This was better—the newspaper 
gone and only faces. Wouldn’t Maura smile when I told her (her 
hand might even reach out and touch me lightly). My thinking 
mind kept telling me how childish, how over-imaginative I was 
being. But the rat-gnawing went on behind my eyes. If “‘M” 
should be Maura, and the rest... 

There’d be the phone call at Grand Central to Carol in the 
apartment next to Maura’s, the taxi ride, and the blank, empty 
feeling. All the plans, all the nights, all of life changed by the 
difference between a red and green light or having the brakes 
relined next week. 

We had thought we had time for everything, but there had 
never been enough. Only tonight I had been thinking of the things 
I’d tell Maura. And the hat she was taking out to show me, crushed 
in the pasteboard box under the back wheel. 


“You never tell me enough—a man never does—but I take 
what I want from your eyes, and you say all of it there, you 
know,” and Maura’s mouth would form a determined line to keep 
me from saying she was getting soft and sentimental. 

“You talk too much, but when my turn comes, we'll have 
plenty of action,” I’d say, just to be hard and cover up. 

And she’d say, “Plenty.” 

We were so sure. 


Another lighted forest of station-marked posts and a rush of 
years and some other girl someday and another life all whirled 
by, crazily and out of order. I tried now to have a more careful 
interest on my face for the signs, the people, the flashing lights. 
Someone must be watching me, to see if I would cry aloud or 
wring my hands. The doubt was no longer gnawing, but kept 
biting until the pain faded and then rushed back to bite again. 
The newspaper notice, the autosuggestion was moving in upon me 
in a great wave of hysteria that picked up smaller waves along 
its way, and the noise that had been such a subtle scraping started 
a low pounding that grew louder and faster until the wave and 
the sound became one immensity, finally striking against a solid 
void. 

I lurched forward. But so did the others. The subway had 
stopped. The signs were blinding. There were no numbers, only 
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initials. But this was the end 
—this was Grand Central. 
The others pushed, and I was 
swept out with them. 

‘Must buy an evening pa- 
per as always. Don’t look for 
her. Go calmly to the phone.’ 
I didn’t look and actually turned toward the phone booth. 

“You’re late; thought I’d been stood up,” Maura came to me. 

I said nothing and stood staring at her, and looking ridiculous. 
Sometimes the most puzzling problems are solved in a moment 
between clock ticks. This was my wonder—not that she lived, 
but that this girl couldn’t possibly be Maura. 

“Am I—late?” the words managed to tag along. 

All these people pushing, the noises, the lights—these, I thought, 
were distorting her, and everything had gone out of focus just 
for the moment. 

“Well, not really, I got away early today,” she answered, hardly 
noticing what she said, but watching me, quizzically. 

It was no good. Nothing cleared for me. I kept thinking of 
the crazy subway ride and felt confronted with a maddening jig- 
saw puzzle—I had all the pieces but couldn’t make them fit. 

“How was the work today?” I tried to sound normal. “Any 
news?” Somewhere, far away, I went on talking. 

Then, for no reason at all, [ began to understand. The desperate 
ride had thrown my feelings into sharp, clear focus, and when 
Maura stood at the subway stop and made the picture that filled 
the bright screen, I could see her as never before. 

“Nothing very much, a slow day,” Maura touched my coat 
sleeve. She couldn’t understand. 

There was a peculiar emptiness. I had lost Maura and must 
go on with this unknown woman. 

A cool wind cut through from a passing train. 

“Your new hat,” I said, ““You’ve forgotten about that.” 
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No man knows if rock or rose 

Is not more real than he, 

And yet he strews the path he ges 
With death for all things free. 


Why he feels his inner wheels 
Must spin all else aside 

Perhaps reveals the death he deals 
Is partner to his pride. 


Suns grow dim or bright for him 
As he is made to see 

That life must brim in leaf and limb 
Before his own is free. 


P O€MS by SANDY McEACHERN 


The world must spin beneath my feet 
A thousand miles or more, 

Till sand and sea again shall meet 
To shape the alien shore. 


Against that far-off framing land 
One picture seems to swell: 

An empty, idle, useless hand 
Beside a bright sea shell. 


The stars look down to see me move, 
And silently stand still. 

They wheel within their ordered groove 
As no man ever will. 


Angela 
and the 
Magic 


ALTa CaARSEN Box 





Anceta BROWN was seated by the telephone at eight fifty-five 
in the morning—her spare, forty-nine-year-old body tense with 
anticipation. It was another call for Maribel. “Yes, of course,” 
she had answered, and made her voice light and gay when the 
woman at the other end of the wire insisted it didn’t sound like 
Maribel. “I’ve an awful cold,” said Miss Angela Brown with a 
lowered voice, just as she had decided to do during the past week of 
no calls. 

Her mild agate eyes sought the bedroom door, though she 
was fairly sure it was closed. She scooted her stiff-backed chair 
nearer to the pine shelf. 

“That’s too bad—but I never noticed it at the dance... .” 

“Caught it there,” croaked Angela. It was easy, really. 

“Tell me, what did you think of the way Tom Williams acted 
that night?” 

“What do you mean?” The middle-aged woman’s free hand 
— over her thin bosom and came to rest on a calico-covered 

ee. 

“Mean? You know what I mean. He kept cutting in on you, 
too—and almost — Mary. If you ask me, he was plenty lit.” 

“Well... maybe. 

“What's the matter, Maribel? Don’t you feel well?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I’m all right.” 


eens 


Formerly a high school teacher, ALTA CARSEN is now the wife 
of a Kansas City lawyer. She is a graduate of McMurray College 
and received her Master’s at the University of Illinois. Aside from 
writing her absorbing interest is twenty acres near Kansas City. 
“Angela” is her first published story. 
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“You sure don’t sound it.” 

Angela’s heart skipped a beat. But her communicant did not 
hang up. Instead she asked, “Are you going down town today? 
Did you notice that Jones’ shoes are on sale? And what a mark- 
down! Twelve fifty ones at five ninety-five. Meet me at the store 
at ten?” 

“No, no,” said Angela into the magic black box, “the chil- 
dren ....” Her face was covered with confusion; she looked at the 
bedroom door again. 

“Isn’t Clara there?” 

“Yes, but my cold... .” She sniffled convincingly. 

“First time I knew you to miss a Jones’ shoe sale on account 
of a cold. Take care, and we'll see you at the square dance Friday. 
Want us to pick you up?” 

“No, Pll talk to you later.” 

“Bye now, Maribel. Hope you get to feeling better.” 

“Bye,” answered Angela. She hung up the receiver slowly 
and sat for a long time looking at it. Her soft eyes shone as the 
conversation repeated itself in her mind. 

From the same low pine shelf which held the phone a dim- 
faced alarm clock ticked accusingly. 

Angela arose and walked through her sitting room, treading 
lightly on the worn Axminster rug and pausing to straighten one 
of the sagging, overstuffed chairs. 

The walls of the lean-to kitchen had once been papered in a 
buff design. But now, like the rest of the house, they were color- 
less and water-soaked in spots. From the wheezy sink pump she got 
some, water, recalling meanwhile that it all began, innocently 
enough, that day six weeks ago. She had known about Maribel 
before, but there had always been time to say, “Wrong number.” 


The moment she had answered the phone, the voice on the 
other end of the wire had plunged into conversation, “Did you 
know Ruth is going to have another baby? And that makes five 
before she is twenty-nine! Honestly ... .” 

Angela had gasped. 

“Would you like to have another one? Now, really, Maribel?” 

Angela could still feel herself turning pink, clear to her ears, 
as she had at that moment. 

The woman went on, “I know you think the world of Jack 
and Janie, but... .” 


Angela lit the fire and put her chipped granite dishpan, half- 
full of water, on the flame . . . and remembered how, at that stage, 
she couldn’t bear to tell the confiding woman that she wasn’t 
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Maribel. Finally, afraid to listen further or to divulge herself to the 
caller, she had hung up the receiver in the midst of a recital of 
Ruth’s morning sickness. 

Later she wondered about Maribel and Janie and Jack; if 
Maribel wanted more children or not. Two was the worst num- 
ber to have. Angela had grown up in a family of two, Lucy and 
herself. Yes, two was the worst number .. . 

Angela stood in the center of her tiny kitchen and listened. 
A querulous sound floated from behind the closed bedroom door. 

“Wait a minute, Ma. I’m coming,” she said, and reached down 
to turn off the fire. 

As she bent over she caught a glimpse of her shabby, black- 
laced shoes against the gray linoleum. I might be down at Jones’ 
buying twelve fifty ones marked down to five ninety-five, she 
thought. Her mild, thin face broke into a smile. 

She crossed to the bedroom door and entered it with a spring- 
ing step. 

An old woman with frowsy, white hair lay in a bed in one 
corner. The morning sunlight filtered in from a small window 
covered with a clean darned curtain. Angela’s cot, a rough ward- 
robe of shelves and underneath hangers, partly hidden by a drab 
cotton flounce, a table, a chest with a cracked mirror over it, and 
two plain chairs comprised the furniture. 

The daughter went to the window and tugged at the hinges. 

“I cain’t stand thet up ... not in April. It’s too damp,” la- 
mented the older woman. 

Angela left the window and started making up her cot. “Any- 
thing you want?” Her voice was curiously light. She frisked the 
covers about. 

“You know I git a fresh pitcher of water,” came the plaintive 
monotone from the bed. “Angie, I cain’t see what ails you. You 
act like your Pa when he come from a sale.” 

Angela left hastily for the water. She came back, set the pitcher 
on the table, poured some water into a glass and held it to the in- 
valid’s lips. 

“Yeah,” pursued Mrs. Brown between sips, “he had thet same 
— his eyes . . . same bounce in his step when he come from 
sales.” 

Angela saw that this was going to be one of her mother’s good 
days. They were harder to bear than the twilight ones when the 
old woman’s memory failed her entirely and she lay sullen and un- 
speaking for hours. 

“What he went to ’em fer, I cain’t see,” the patient droned. 
“Never had no money to spend . . . let plenty of farm work lie 
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Angela was only half 
listening: she was inured 
' to the repetitious censure 
of the dead man who was 
her father. She picked up 
her night shift, straight- 
ened it out, and hung it 
: behind the long curtain of 
-— the wardrobe. “Do you 
want to sit in the chair, 
Ma, so I can make the bed 
up good—and give your 
hair a nice combing?” Cut in on her at the dance, eh? I bet they 
had a time.... 

The old woman was moaning, “I git cold—cold a-settin’ in thet 
chair.” 

“All right Ma, I’ll fix you up the best I can, in the bed.” She 
smoothed the sheets, plumped the pillows, and from the top of the 
chest picked up a worn hairbrush. 

A square dance Friday night. She saw brilliant lights, heard the 
fiddles’ strains as couples swung across a burnished floor. 

“Lucy—if Lucy was here... .” Ma was on her other subject. 
She could comb my hair. Hers alers looked good. Shinin’ curls... .” 

“Yes, Ma, Lucy was beautiful,” said Angela and tried to keep 
her hands steady as she brushed the tangled white hair. Thinking 
so hard that it seemed to be spoken: But she’s dead, and she’s my 
sister—and I don’t want to hate her. 

Angela put the hairbrush back on the chest and left the room, 
despising the days when her mother remembered the past. Yes, I 
always was the plain one—the mouse, admitted Angela. But it was 
not Lucy’s fault that she had all the charm. 

Angela opened the kitchen door and stepped out upon the rot- 
ting planks of the porch. A lonesome breeze scuttled across the 
yard and fanned her temples. 

Down the hill to her right was a row of houses, each identical 
to her own. They had been built by the owner of the now aban- 
doned coal mine. The mine tipple rose back of them—a sagging 
wreck obscuring the view of the neighboring hills. The grayish 
pyramid of the old slack pile stood near the tipple. Stringtown, 
folks called this neighborhood. It was the best location the Browns 
could afford when the father died and they moved in to town. 
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“The end of the string,” they said, jokingly, in those days. They 
were still the last house in the row: the town had not grown in 
that direction. 

A large number of dirty-faced children lived in the house 
nearest them. By means of sour-milk cookies Angela used to en- 
tice them over to visit. But they worried her mother so much that, 
lately, she had had to shut the door on them. Mrs. Brown, cheated 
out of grandchildren, had developed an aversion to sticky little 
faces and prattling voices. 

There was a bit of blue sky beside the drooping mine tipple. 
Angela gazed out into it and puzzled about Maribel. She was 
young, surely. The people who called her did young-like things .... 

“Angie! Angie!” 

She went quickly. 

“Angie! What’s the matter with you? I called and... .” 

“I was outside.” 

“Did I hear you on the phone this morning?” the old woman 
asked. 

“No,” lied Angela. 

“T thought .... We don’t need a phone. Tell ’em to take it out. 
We don’t git calls. I'll tell the case worker.” 

“No! No!” A look of fear came into the agate-gray eyes. Then 
Angela spoke more quietly, “She doesn’t mind. We might need 
a doctor. We save on so many things... .” 

“Y’ll tell her . . .” mumbled the old woman, and lapsed into 
sleep. 

She might forget. Her mother forgot so easily these days, 
especially about the present. 

The phone was ringing. Angela looked at the bed. The old 
woman barely stirred in her sleep. Angela eased the bedroom door 
shut as she slid out to answer. Two in one day—and so early, too. 

“Is this Hinton 0119?” asked a crisp voice. 

Angela’s “No” stuck in her throat and was transformed into 
a squeaky, “Yes.” 

“Who is this speaking?” 

“This is . . . Maribel,” said Angela. Somehow she couldn’t do 
it very well this time. 

There was a sharp, crackling noise in the receiver, and that 


was all. After a while.Angela hung up and went heavily back to 
her dishes. 


That afternoon she had callers. She saw them driving down 
the road, flanked by the desolate tipple and the monumental slack 
pile. When they got out of the car she noticed that one was a 
middle-aged, heavy-set man and the other was little more than 
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a boy, probably around twenty. They walked around the house 
and knocked on the front door. Angela Brown smoothed the apron 
over her dark calico dress and went to unlock the seldom-used 
door. 

“Miss Angela Brown?” the older man asked in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “You have telephone Dively 0119?” 

Angela’s head bobbed nervously. ““Won’t you come in?” She 
looked timidly at the overstuffed chairs. 

“No thanks.” 

The younger man began to smile. 

“Miss Brown,” the heavy-set fellow continued in a business- 
like way, “I’m from the telephone company. We have had com- 
plaints and we checked today and find you have deliberately rep- 
resented yourself as another patron with a different, but easily 
confused, number.” He shifted position, took a notebook from his 
pocket and scribbled something down. “I don’t need to tell you, 
Miss Brown,” his voice rose to a nasal whine, “that this is a dis- 
honest thing . . . it’s even an illegal thing. Not that we prosecute 
—but we might take the phone out if the warning isn’t heeded.” 

Angela stood motionless before him, her meek, angular face 
downcast. 

The younger man was breathing laughter. 

“You did that, didn’t you?” the representative asked. 

“Yes,” she said miserably. 

He wrotc 1 his notebook again, then flipped it shut and stuck 
it in his vest pocket. “You'll get notice in a few days of a change 
of number. And if we have any more complaints, service may be 
discontinued.” 

As they went down the path the younger man found his tongue 
and scraps of his comment, interspersed with his careless laughter, 
came back to Angela. “. . . an old crackpot. A screwball if I ever 
saw one.” ; 

“She’s harmless.” 

“Angie,” came a plaintive call from the bedroom. 

Angela’s cheeks were burning. She dragged across the floor. 
On the pine shelf the alarm clock clattered accusingly, and the 
black telephone stood stark and still. Then she remembered it 
would not bring news of Maribel; it was a magic box no longer. 

She opened the bedroom door. 

“We hev company? Thought I heerd some folks,” the old 
woman said. 

“No,” said Angela. She looked over at the window where a 
few rays of the late afternoon sun drifted in. “You know,” she 
= with unexpected vigor, “I don’t blame Pa for going to the 
sales!” 
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DOG ON THE SUN 


By Paut Green. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. 178 pp. $3.00. 


Paul Green’s keen understanding of his 
fellow North Carolinians, his feeling and 
touch for the rich lore of the eastern ru- 
ral section, and his dual abilities as both 
story-teller and poet are strong in evidence 
in his third collection of short stories, 
Dog on the Sun. Also much in evidence 
is Mr. Green’s taste for the macabre. 

The mood of the twelve stories included 
in the book can be gauged by Mr. Green’s 
title, which was adapted from the old 
proverb: 

A dog on the sun, 
Fair weather soon gone. 

For practically all the pieces involve 
death, usually in one of its more violent 
forms. It may be the suicide of a young 
student as in “Such Stuff as Dreams,” or 
it may be capital punishment for a de- 
mented Negro as in “The Wizzem-oos,” 
but death is almost always a prominent 
factor in these tales. It might seem plaus- 
ible to many readers—particularly those 
at a distance from the scene of the 
stories—to consider Mr. Green as a bit 
too macabre. To have such a feeling, how- 
ever, would be simply to lack a true un- 
derstanding of the drama born of many 
generations in this section. Paul Green has 
succeeded in capturing the spirit of that 
drama and in depicting it in the lives of 
his people. To be sure there is much sad- 
ness in these tales, but there is also much 
humor. The result is a group of moving 
and effective stories that you are not like- 
ly to forget for a long time. 

The quality of the pieces in this collec- 
tion is perhaps more uniformly excellent 
than that of either Wide Fields or Salva- 
tion on a String, Green’s previous volumes 
of short stories. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to say that any one of the twelve 
pieces is superior to the others. We be- 
lieve, however, that “The Ghost in the 
Tree”—which embodies a story within a 


story—best exemplifies the author’s mas- 
tery of the short story medium. While re- 
lating one of the old legends of the Cape 
Fear country, Green skillfully weaves in- 
to the narrative the deeply human account 
of Purefoy, a small Negro whose tragedy 
is brutally pathetic. The terrific impact of 
the story makes it one of lie most memo- 
rable ones in the collection. 

The Eastern Carolina scene is portrayed 
convincingly throughout the book, but it 
is in “Education South,” one of several 
pieces set in a university town that could 
be only Chapel Hill, that Mr. Green is 
most successful. A funeral in the Negro 
section of the cemetery near the campus 
of the University makes a pattern of 
warmth and color for his sketch of the 
village some twenty years ago. His bril- 
liant word-picture of the University is 
presented in a passage that fairly rings of 
the place. 

And the grieving song of the mour- 
ners gathered there went softly out 
across the spring-blossomed campus. 
Among the ancient leafing green 
trees it went and among the great 
gray buildings and the red brick ones 
and across the quiet village, gently 
troubling in its vibration the bees 
and dirtdaubers and butterflies as 
they sucked and played at the tender 
white clover on the wide commons 
and Jawn. 

If you have ever wandered about East- 
ern North Carolina among the people who 
live away from the hot asphalt and con- 
crete highways, worn from trucks laden 
with tobacco going west, or if you have 
ever been a part of the community at 
the state University, you will find your- 
self engrossed in the lives of the people 
who dominate these stories. For the author 
knows well the people of whom he writes, 
knows well the rich terrain of the region, 
and, above all, is sensitive in his treat- 


ment of both folk and land. 
—Louis M. Connor, Jr. 
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THE EYE OF GOD 
By Lupwic Bemetmans. Viking Press, 
1949. 312 pp. $3.00. 

That man is here again! Yes, back with 
what purports to be a novel, but is, in 
reality, a wonderful collection of the sim- 
ple people the author knows and loves, 
together with a sprinkling of the Bemel- 
mans “characters” who have won him 
readers the world over. 

The Eye of God takes its name from 
a mountain peak high in the Austrian 
Alps, in the fabled land of the Tyrol. In 
the shadow of this. forboding peak lies 
the tiny village of Aspen, situated half- 
way between the High World above and 
the Land below. With Bemelmans for a 
guide the reader soon finds himself high 
in the avalanche country, looking down 
on Aspen, listening with rapt attention 
while this native Tyrolean paints a vivid 
picture of a fascinating land. If you fol- 
low his pointing finger you will see the 
Alpenrose and the simple, lovable inn- 
keeper, Arbogast Tannegg, sitting silent- 
ly in his chair in the Stuberl. All this was 
before the advent of big business and the 
winter “‘sportlers.” All this was before the 
war. 

Herr Haberdietzl and his gigantic ho- 
tel, catering to the swank international 
set, was the first invasion to which the 
little village was subject. The Nazis came 
later, and then in its turn came the 
French Army of Occupation. And 
through it all Arbogast sits quietly smok- 
ing his pipe when there is nothing to be 
done, but acting -with surprising swift- 
ness when the necessity arises. It is 
love of this man for his son that is the 
theme of the story. His is a quiet, un- 
demonstrative love, but a love that is all 
the stronger for the fact that it does not 
find constant expression. You will hold 
your breath at the bizarre punishment 
young Severin suffers at the hands of his 
father, but you will also smile with pride 
when you see to what lengths Arbogast 
is capable of going to help and protect 
those he loves. 

It is all here: seriousness and frivolity, 
love and rivalry, petty hates and jeal- 
ousies, and, of course, the comic-opera for 
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which Bemelmans is noted. You will grin 
at Antonini, caught with his Tyrolean 
leather pants on; sit contentedly with 
Arbogast in his tiny mountain hut while 
his wife, Frau Tannegg, is on a marriage 
strike; you will laugh with glee to see the 
grasping Herr Haberdietzl steal what he 
believes to be a huge bundle of cloth, only 
to find out that he has one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty Italian flags on his 
hands and the war almost over. And in 
the end the innkeeper’s son and the or- 
phan girl, Veronica, find the happiness 
they deserve, although not in quite the 
way you might expect. 


If, by Aristotelian standards, this is not 
altogether a novel, it is hardly to its dis- 
credit. After all, when Aristotle put the 
emphasis upon plot, he had not the pleas- 
ure of knowing Bemelmans, and we may 
rest assured Aristotle was the poorer for 
it. And so, too, are all who go their way 
and leave this book unread. The simplici- 
ty of the presentation, the shrewdness of 
the comments, the pathos and the laugh- 
ter, cannot help but leave the reader the 
richer for the experience. The exacting 
critic may complain that the transitions 
are not always smooth, the pedant may 
point with an accusing finger to the typo- 
graphical error on page 118, but the 
Bemelmans fan will merely snort and re- 
tire to a more secluded corner, certain that 
Ludwig Bemelmans is among the few 
blessings left to him in this modern world. 

—Harry Snowden 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN: A 
PICTORIAL INTERPRETATION 
By Mose Danrets. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 

1949. 46 pp. $3.00. 


Sidney Lanier’s memorable poem, ““The 
Marshes of Glynn,” has been looked upon 
for three-quarters of a century as a lyric 
in which he captured forever the warmth 
and beauty of the land he loved. Now, 
many years later, Mose Daniels, one of the 
most remarkable and perceptive photog- 
raphers in America, has once again cap- 
tured the romantic atmosphere of de 
coastal marshes of Georgia. This work, 
combining the text of the poem and 46 
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full pages of interpretive photographs by 
Mr. Daniels, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary presentations of art to come before 
us in some tim.. 

It is not too much to say that Lanier’s 
masterpiece comes to life before the view- 
er’s eyes. Daniels’ incredible collection of 
camera studies of the scenes described in 
the poem furnishes a shockingly perfect 
accompaniment to the text of the musi- 
cal poem. It is a most astounding experi- 
ence to read, say: 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful- 
braided and woven 
With intricate shades of vines that 
myriad-cloven 
Ciamber the forks of the mul- 
tiform boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lights, 


and then look up and find your mental 
picture of the lines already recorded by 
Daniels’ camera. Mose Daniels is truly an 
artist. 

It would be sheer folly for the reviewer 
to attempt to explain Daniels’ camera 
studies. His ultra-sensitive studies of the 
liveoaks, the fern forests, the windswept 
dunes, and the tidal marshes cannot be in- 
terpreted by words. That is, unless one 
might for the moment choose to reverse 
the circumstances and say that Lanier’s 
words describe the studies. It would be 
equally as foolish for the reviewer to pick 
out one or two of the photographs and 
report that they were superior to the rest. 
All are exceptional examples of photog- 
raphy at its best—technically and per- 
ceptively. 

Mose Daniels spent his boyhood partly 
on a farm and partly in the seacoast town 
of Brunswick, Georgia. Photography is his 
means of expressing his love of the land 
and sea he knows so well. His impressive 
studies, together with Lanier’s best-loved 
poem, make this book a prize. We could 
ask no more of Daniels than that he 
continue his fine work and, perhaps, some- 
day record the beauties of Lanier’s en- 
chanting hills of Habersham and the 
valleys of Hall. 

—John Wells Robinson 
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A TREASURY OF SOUTHERN 
FOLKLORE 
Edited by B. A. Borxin with a foreward 
by Doucias SouTHALL FREEMAN. Crown 
Publishers, 1949. 776 pp. $4.00. 


Douglas Southall Freeman, General Lee’s 
indefatigable Boswell, labels this new and 
comprehensive collection of Southern folk- 
lore an a la carte book. It is, he says, in 
contrast to a table d’hote affair, in which 
the reader must devour the whole of it 
before passing judgment. Dr. Freeman’s 
parallel is a sound one, for here you may 
pick as you please those items from this 
776 page menu that suit your fancy. But 
w: confidently predict that before you 
think of dining elsewhere, you will have 
sampled everything Chef Botkin has to 
offer, which is a great deal. 

For here is a volume rich in the color 
and drama of Dixie, past and present. You 
will discover, for example, the historic re- 
tort of the Governor of North Carolina 
to the Governor of South Carolina, the 
reason the Natchez lost the race with the 
Robert E. Lee, anecdotes in the lives of 
Southern saints and sinners, how to eat 
chitlins, and a host of other tales, ballads, 
traditions, and folkways that have been 
so much a part of life in the South. There 
are more than 600 entries in the collec- 
tion, and even though you may have been 
acquainted with many of them since your 
cradle days, there is not an item that is 
not worth reading again. There is in this 
book, as Dr. Freeman so aptly phrases it, 
“much cheer for dark nights.” 

Probably no one could have been more 
capable of compiling such an anthology 
than B. A. Botkin. The former chief ar- 
chivist of American folksong in the Con- 
gtessional Library is now president of the 
American Folklore Society. He has com- 
piled similar collections—one dealing with 
American, the other with New England 
folkways—but says he worked harder on 
the present volume, and had more fun 
doing it, than on either of the others. 

The reader should be indebted to Mr. 
Botkin for the wide variety of material 
included in the book. Unlike other editors 
who have undertaken similar projects, 


Botkin has gone further afield than the 
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slave quarters for his material. There is, 
of course,a liberal sprinkling of the Uncle 
Remus sort of thing, but, then, a regional 
picture would not be complete without 
it. If the dialects employed in several of 
the stories leave much to be desired, we 
must remember that Mr. Botkin is the 
compiler and not the author of the pieces. 
As he explains in the Introduction: 
“Throughout, in the spirit of folk-say, I 
have preferred as far as possible to let 
Southerners speak for themselves in their 
own way so that the whole becomes a 
self portrait.” 

If Botkin has not lingered with the field 
hands, neither has he dwelt at length with 
the old planters of the type so often seen 
in bourbon whisky advertisements. He has 
stopped at the plantation houses long 
enough to give the reader a comprehensive 
picture of that venerable old figure, lov- 
able and respected but not always on the 
side of the angels. The result is an impar- 
tial characterization with which neither 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
nor the most rabid Southern progressive 
could take offense. 

Also unique in a book of this sort is 
a section devoted to pleasures of the pal- 
ate, in which the merits of Southern cook- 
ery are extolled. The traveller who has 
often cursed the victuals served in South- 
ern roadside inns might well have his 
faith restored in Dixie’s culinary art by 
simply following the directions given for 
making pot liquor and hoppin’ John. 
Concerning rhythms and rituals of the 
South, the editor has included a fasci- 
nating account of a tobacco auction and 
two unusal essays dealing with the nostal- 
gic old street cries of Charleston and New 
Orleans. Finally, the singing South is por- 
trayed in a collection of 53 songs and bal- 
lads, some of them dating back to the 
days of the first English settlers. 

The poor whites are depicted in story 
and song, as well as the hill folk and the 
swamp dwellers, the Creoles of Louisiana 
and the Gullahs of the Carolina tidewater. 
In fine, every caste and class—from Vir- 
ginia cavalier to Georgia cracker—has 
been introduced, giving you a rare and 
composit picture of as glamorous a cul- 
ture as is to be found anywhere. 

—wW. A. Miller, Jr. 
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THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF 
ALAMANCE COUNTY 

By Water Wurraker. Dowd Press, 

1949. 270 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 


To mark the achievements of Alamance 
County during the past century, Walter 
Whitaker, a Junior at the University of 
North Carolina, was commissioned to 
write this centennial record. Thus provid- 
ed with the opportunity to write a history, 
the youthful author has proceeded to 
write a good one. Showing a definite sen- 
sitiveness for the times and events about 
which he writes, Mr. Whitaker has pre- 
served for the people of Alamance the 
historical facts of more than a century of 
progress. 

Although the dust jacket states that 
the book is intended to provide a badly 
needed text for students of Alamance 
County history, the book is far more than 
a factual review of the section’s past. It 
is colorful, entertaining reading. 


Beginning with the earliest days of fron- 
tier wilderness, Mr. Whitaker has traced 
the development of his native county 
through the present day achievements of 
1949. His choice of material has been 
catholic, and his selections, though a great 
deal of detailed description is lacking, have 
been given prominence in proportion to 
their historical contributions. 

Scenes of the past are brought vividly 
to life. The wilderness that was Alamance 
before the white settlers came was the 
home of the once-powerful Sissipahaw or 
Saxapahaw Indian tribe. And it wasn’t 
until after the close of the Indian wars 
that settlement of the region began. At 
first a few squatters cleared small patches 
of unclaimed land and built log cabins. 
Soon, however, this North Carolina wil- 
derness became an Eden for immigrants 
who had fled to the northern provinces as 
a result of wars in Europe. As the author 
writes, “. . .a tidal wave of imimigrants was 
flowing down the Old Trading Path, 
bound for this ‘Promised Land’.” These 
people became the first settlers of the sec- 
tion known as Alamance County, and to 
this period the author has devoted an en- 
tire chapter. 

Exactly how the name Alamance origi- 
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nated seems to be one of the most disputed 
facts in that county’s history. Apparently 
first mentioned in Colonel William Byrd’s 
journal, some sources claim that Alamance 
was named by early German immigrants 
who came from the Alemanni region of 
the Rhineland; while others believe the 
Indians called the Alamance Creek by the 
Indian word “Amonsi” or “Alamons.” 
Whitaker, however, believes “there is a 
definite Indian resonance in Colonel Byrd’s 
appellation ‘Aramanchy’; and since there 
were few, if any, German settlers in this 
section in 1728, it seems plausible that the 
Germans later corrupted the Indian name 
into the present ‘Alamance’.” 

Alamance, of course, is today a leader 
in the textile field. Edwin Michael Holt 
and his cotton mill had much to do with 
the beginning and early development of 
this industry. Seven very readable pages 
are given over to the tall, modest country 
storekeeper and farmer who became king 
of the cotton empire. 

It is perhaps fitting, as the county ob- 
serves its 100th anniversary, that one of 
its native sons, William Kerr Scott, is 
occupying the chief executive’s position in 
North Carolina. A brief, compact biog- 
raphy of Governor Scott is presented in 
a chapter entitled “Two Governors,” 
which deals also with another Alamance 
statesman, Governor Thomas M. Holt. 

Perhaps some readers will find the more 
ancient history most intriguing. It is, in- 
deed, colorful. The Battle of Alamance 
and its dramatic action, the coming of 
the railroad and its problems, the birth of 
the city of Burlington, the Civil War 
period, and the rise and fall of the Ku 
Klux Klan are but a few of the promi- 
nent events out of the distant past which 
are highlighted. Still other readers will 
find much enlightenment and enjoyment 
in later chapters such as: “Civic and Cul- 
tural Life,” “Recent Years,” “The Growth 
of the Services,” “Business and Industry,” 
and “Agriculture.” 

Most of Whitaker’s extensive research 
took place in the University library, and, 
according to the young author-historian, 
the major portion of his first work was 
written in a dormitory room. 


—John Wells Robinson 
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This current number marks the end of our second 
year of publication. We hope that our sponsors have ex- 
perienced a certain degree of pride and satisfaction in 
the continued growth and achievements of the CAROLINA 
QuarTERLyY. It is our hope that before too long the Quar- 
TERLY will become a self-sustaining organ; but until that 
time it remains dependent upon the generosity of its spon- 
sors. So long as their interest in its progress and their faith 
in its success remains as great as ours, there need be no 
fears concerning the future. 
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DR. CLEMENS SOMMER, professor of Art History at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a native of South Germany and a 
graduate of Freiburg i. Br. Before coming to the U. S., he lived 
for several years in Italy where he was assistant librarian at the 
Bibliotheca Hertziana in Rome. Many cf his articles have appeared 
in European and American art magazines. 


Suggestions for a New Use 


Of Old Words 


By CLEMENS SOMMER 


I; SEEMS essential today that we agree upon a language under- 
standable to all of us. During the last 50 years, since we have left 
the common ground of the Humanities, namely, the Latin lan- 
guage, which was the basis of all of our thinking, we have strayed 
in all directions, split off in almost innumerable “disciplines.” We 


have constructed a great number of idioms based on the aims and 
character of these specific disciplines. The fact that everyone has 
thought his version of the language the only valuable one has re- 
sulted in a subjective terminology which has been dangerous in 
that it has substituted for terms of individual thinking terms of 
categorized thinking and, thus, has relieved the individual of his 
responsibility for the phrases he uses. The historian is using his 
terms under the pretension that objective history has created 
methods and terms which are applicable to all the ways of life; 
whereas, the social scientist, who is claiming to use scientific methods, 
is now taking advantage of this historical terminology which is 
based on a fundamentally different way of thinking. Almost in 
every field of the Humanities this introduction of scientific 
methods has created an utter confusion. 

And that goes through to the very core of our spiritual com- 
monwealth: through centuries of our civilization philosophy has 
been the backbone of our mental structure, but through the indi- 
vidualistic thinking of the Romantic Period this belief as a com- 
mon source for spiritual values has been completely lost. Our piti- 
ful attempts to attain a new complexity through worming our way 
scientifically into separate fields has produced only a thoroughly 
disproportioned. body of isolated knowledge in which each field 
claims to be the guardian of the key; but these keys are only leading 
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to single rooms. The key to the house has been lost. What is the 
key to the house? Certainly the key to the house of the Humanities 
in our complex civilization has been reason. Not reason as mere 
intelligence, but reason as insight and knowledge, “erkenntnis.” 
Man’s ability to think, that is, to order and coordinate single per- 
ceptions and conceptions into an integrated whole is his only 
claim to superiority of the human race. Why should not we try to 
regain this key and reestablish the kingdom of the word, because 
the word is reason? Why can’t we regain the respect which man- 
kind has devoted to the word during centuries and millennia and 
which we have lost in our ‘““Noah’s Flood” of printed and written 
phrases which come out of mouths, pens, loudspeakers, record play- 
ers, publishing houses, typewriters, printing machines, newspaper 
presses in an unending stream that, not for forty days, but for 
fifty years has been threatening to overflood the last peaks of our 
civilization. Can we still stem this tide? 


The aim of this long-winded introduction has been the intent 
of any introduction: to induce the reader with violence and per- 
suasion to listen to what one really wants to achieve, and that is, 
in our case, the restitution of two words which have been contorted, 
tormented, dislocated, in brief, misused as few others have been. 
But these two words are of fundamental and indispensable im- 


portance in the “discipline” which I profess—the history of art. 


The words “realism” and “naturalism” have been used indis- 
criminately to denominate the most different conceptions. To give 
you an idea of this, let us go through a number of books on art his- 
tory, as well as on art theory that might give an idea how the terms 
were used in recent literature. First, let us take one of the leading 
textbooks in the field of art history, known and used all over the 
country, Helen Gardner’s Art Through the Ages. The author’s use 
of both words, naturalism as well as realism, is so prolific that there 
is hardly a page without some direct or indirect allusion to one of 
the two terms. Realism is connected with Hellenistic sculpture and 
painting (which does not exist), with Roman sculpture, Dona- 
tello, Mantegna, with the Flemings Jan van Eyck and Hans Mem- 
ling, with Breughel’s peasants as well as Lukas Granach’s exquisite 
court ladies. More or less all Spanish art is denominated in this way, 
be it sculpture of the 15th or 16th centuries, be it Ribera or Goya. 
From there we jump happily over to John Copley’s “realistic” 
Americana, to retrieve the term afterwards in Courbet’s stilted 
landscapes. Eakins, Homer and the whole bunch of the Impres- 
sionists join these elite in the company of eclectic sculptors like 
Rude, Barye and Rodin. The crowning end is the use of that same 
term for a selected group of German Expressionists like Beck- 
mann, Dix, and George Grosz. We could likewise make a corre- 


. 
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sponding list under the heading “naturalism” which would cover 
indiscriminately sculpture and painting from the New Kingdom 
in Egypt over Assyria and over Mesopotamia and Iran, Crete, 
Greece, all the shades of Gothic, Renaissance (which is a revival of 


Roman “naturalism”’) until we finally are dismissed with the “modi- 
fied naturalism” of Epstein. 


The danger of this uncritical and rather naive use of our terms 
must have been realized by the three authors of the History of 


World Art, who have probably for this reason avoided using the 
terms at all. 


Now, let us turn to a book which is based on an art historical 
method, but which is more concerned about theory than factual 
representation. Lutzeler, in his book Grundstile Der Kunst, pub- 
lished in 1934, has tried to make our terms usable by modifying 
them. Thus he has classified realism, for instance, as “panoptican.” 
In another connection, he talks about “magic” realism. In the same 
way, he contrasts “motif” naturalism with “stylistic non-natural- 
ism,” or naturalism and metanaturalism, and characterizes the whole 
of Spanish Christian art as “mystic” naturalism. In this way our 
two terms are, although modified, actually degraded to mere 
vehicles which carry a meaning only on the virtue of the affix. 

In a book which is in between art history and aesthetics, 
like Herbert Read’s The Meaning of Art, published in 1931, we have 
that same kind of hesitation to use the term at all that we have al- 
ready found in the case of the History of World Art. “Realism,” 
Read says, “is one of the vaguest terms in the vocabulary of criti- 
cism....” And with this he removes the term into the realm of 
philosophy, where he thinks it might have some usefulness. In a 
similar way, he says that “the word naturalism . . . is soon found to 
be quite inadequate. .. .” 

To conclude with a book of purely aesthetical intention like 
Theodore Haecker’s Schonheit, published in 1936, we have there a 
very simple way to solve the problem, in so far as the author calls 
himself a realist. In this way he denominates all his own thinking 
as contrasted to the unrealistic thinking of the rest of the world, 
which really makes out of the term not a meaningful instrument, 
but a kind of knife with which you can cut everything into the 
shape you see fit. 

From these few examples it seems obvious that the position of 
the two terms in our language is desperate and, at the same time, 
hopeful, because the complete void of any intrinsic meaning makes 
it possible to start a revival of these two words in their essential 
existence. The attempt here made for such revival is entirely 
from the visual artistic side. It is based on the understanding that 
any work of art is the result of a meeting between artist and 
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world, or between subject and object. In this meeting there are 
two possibilities. One is that the artist understands the world as 
a sum of single objects in which each thing has its definite and 
peculiar nature and appearance. His intention will then be to re- 
create that object as it is in its unchangeable character. Now, the 
word for the thing, the object as such, in Latin is res. Wouldn’t it 
be both simple and clear to call the artist’s approach in this case a 
realistic one? Wouldn’t the term in this way be brought back 
to meaningfulness? At the same time that the artist investigates 
and recreates the world in this way as a summation of single ob- 
jects, the value of these single objects becomes a fact, a fact which 
the artist records as one would record a fact which is deemed 
worthwhile to record in a document. Each work of art created with 
realistic intention becomes in this way the expression of a docu- 
mentary value. Thus, the two terms are inseparable. As soon as 
the intention is to create a single object, it is the recording of a 
fact, it is a document. 


There is yet a second possibility. Instead of the interest in the 
single object and the factual evidence of this single object, the in- 
terest of the artist is directed towards the whole; for him an 
object or fact has only importance as it is connected with the other 
objects, as it is evidence of the relationship of the different things 
which form in their multitude an organic whole, which we, follow- 
ing the usage of the Latin language, call nature, natura. Nature is 
nothing less than the entity of all the objects in their interrelation- 
ship, and, hence, naturalism would be the proper term to indicate 
this approach. The interest of the artist who is recreating this inte: - 
relationship is not focused on the single fact, on the single docu- 
ment, but the documents, so to speak, form a continuity which 
gives him the possibility to understand them as an active whole. 
This procedure is what we call history, so that in the same way 
that realism is connected with the document so inseparably that 
:£ we use the term realism we should not use it without the addition 
of the word documentary, so we should never use the term natural- 
istic without adding or without completing it by the addition of 
the word historical. 

The reestablishment of these two terms is derived, as men- 
tioned before, entirely frorn an investigation of visual works of 
art. Since the impossibility to give the necessary illustrative ma- 
terial and the limited scope of this article do not allow us to re- 
trace that derivation with the pertinent material at hand, we can 
only give a hint of the possibilities in this new terminology. Real- 
istic-documentary, interest in the object and the fact, is certainly 
the fundamental and unchanged character of Egyptian art. Be it 
architecture, sculpture or painting, through all the periods of 
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Egyptian art it is understood as the visual evidence for certain 
unchangeable facts. In the same sense of a basic character, we can 
identify the naturalistic-historical principle with the totality of 
Classic art. Strongest naturally in the Hellenic period, it dominates 
as well even the last artistic disintegrations of the dying Roman 
Empire. 

Thus, two consequent periods of artistic development within 
our Western civilization gain each a specific character through 
understanding of these principles, which indicate, at the same time, 
an undeniable continuity, undeniable also in all other respects. 

The consequences of this new way of thinking cannot be 
followed up in this article. The author is not concerned about any 
kind of reaction. If this new use of two exhausted and dying con- 
ceptions is no good, this suggestion will fade out without trace. If, 
on the other hand, the fundamental approach is justified and pro- 
ductive, these conceptions, in a new and revitalized form, will 
find their way back, not only into our language, but into our whole 
mentality. 


THE SLANTING EDGE 


By JosEpH PaYNE BRENNAN 






Even the seed pressed beneath sod is shaken; 
Pregnant, the farthest plane of trembling air. 

The thorn of premonition scrapes our throat; 

The sour spittle of our fear we cannot swallow down. 
Prophets of our doom are thick as lice, 

No more honored. Volcanos seethe in sleep; 

Skies darken at every hour. We are very tired. 
Ropes, gas, steel, guns beckon us— 

And at the slanting edge, drugs, lust, 

Greed, habit, even hope, snatch us back. 

We can still play games. Who’s got the button? 
Guess. Which hand holds the pellet? Let’s all hide. 
Let’s all be very still. Let’s hide our eyes. 
(Don’t make a sound; they’ll never find us here.) 


The Sound 


By 


JOHNNIE Koontz 


Hix EYES, red from lack of sleep, shifted to the call board 
above the chart desk as she waited. Against her will the muscles 
across her shoulders began to tighten and a small trickle of moisture 
slid down from her armpits. 

The light board came to life beneath the numerals 312 and the 
sharp rasping sound of the buzzer was a beautiful thing in the quiet 
hospital. 

Three-twelve. Miss Pratt, the paralytic. So it was to be her. The 
tenseness went out of her as she got to her feet and started down 
the hall. Her mind raced ahead to the possibilities. 


Another stroke, she thought. She could see the old woman, 
arched back in agony, her eyes fixed on nothing, her lips blue. 
Could be her heart. She did a fast mental check-up of the location 
of the oxygen tank. Have to use the tent. Nose tubes too uncom- 
fortable for one so old. As her fingers found the light switch she 
felt relaxed and sure. 

Miss Pratt lay half on her side, the paralyzed arm resting on 
a pillow, the good hand clutching the call button. The aged eyes 
blinked in the sudden burst of light and focused on the white-clad 
figure advancing toward the bed. The voice, gone with the use of 
the arm, struggled up through paralyzed throat and came out in 


JOHNNIE KOONTZ returns to these pages with a sketch in which 
death is once again a major theme. Her first published story, “White 
Gloves,” appeared in the CAROLINA QUARTERLY [ast fall. 
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a little pfit of sound. Miss Lil’s fingers steadied on the strongly 
beating pulse. ““What is it, Miss Pratt?” 


The eyes, pleading and alive in the dead face, turned toward 
the filled water glass on the night table. “Some water?” The eyes 
drooped a little and the old head wagged slowly and with great 
effort on the pillow. Miss Lil picked up the water and put the glass 
straw into the reaching mouth, smiling down at her reassuringly 
with the tenseness back in her shoulders, punching at her control 
with savage blows. 

Not Miss Pratt. Not tonight. 


She straightened the crumpled sheet and the useless arm, smiled 
again at the old woman and went out, closing the door softly be- 
hind her. 

The cold quietness was in the hall. 


The night lights, ankle high and spaced at intervals, winked 
as she walked by them, their warm glow lost in the creeping water 
of the silent sea. 

She hadn’t much time. 


Moving quickly, her heart pounding with the need for haste, 
Miss Lil began to fight. Beginning at the ward, she went from 
patient to patient, her trembling fingers fastening on limp wrists. 
Sleeping figures stirred at her touch, one moving her arm rest- 
lessly. ‘““Be quiet just a moment, dear,” she murmured soothingly. 

Quiet. That was all she had to go on. The deadly quietness, the 
stillness and the memory of other battles with the sea; the sinister 
sea that tonight gave her no warning, no clue, only the certain 
coldness of its coming, the sureness of its silent wash on the tile 
floor. 

Too normal, she thought. Everything is too normal. She checked 
the bandage on a post-operative. Perhaps this time I am wrong. 
Perhaps I am just tired, she thought. 

She checked the last patient and stood for a moment in the 
dark room, the sweat starting from beneath her hair. There was 
nothing. Nothing for the speed of her fingers, the quickness of 
her wits, the strength of her knowledge. And yet, the signature 
of death was scrawled on the tile floors, moving steadily into her 
world, its threatening soundlessness encroaching on the lives in 
her care. : 

Suddenly she remembered the nursery. She had not checked the 
nursery! The fear boiled up inside her, nipping at her heels with 
a mounting sense of urgency as she ran toward the west wing. 

She thought of Miss Darr who was in charge. She could hear 
her say, “Much too old for night duty . . . too old and excitable.” 
Miss Darr would look at her with pitying eyes and the next week 
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she would be plugging in calls at the 
switchboard. But Miss Darr didn’t | 
know about the sea and the deadly ili 
quiet. Miss Darr didn’t know, and " 
there were eight babies in that nur- 

sery. 

The feeling was stranger here. The | 
horror pounded in her ears and + 
prickled her neck. She went through 
the door almost running and Miss 
Darr, bending over a formula tray, 
started at the sight of her and sup- 
pressed a scream. 

“You startled me, Lil. Is something the matter?” 
“Are the babies all right?” 


“Sure, just checked them,” and with an uneasy glance at Miss 
Lil’s white face, “you look beat!” 


| ea 


“Check them again! 

“Wa... what? I just checked them, not five minutes ago!” 

“Check them AGAIN ... NOW!” Dimly she realized she 
was screaming the words but it was not important. Nothing was 
important except this race with death. She brushed by the open- 
mouthed Darr into the darkened nursery. Switching on a small 
light at the door, she went down the line of baskets, looking at 
each red anonymous face carefully, holding her fingers at each 
mouth to catch the warm stir of breathing. 

Five, six, seven, eight . . . all of them... . and all of them safe 
and warm and alive. 

From the door, “If you wake those babies Lil, I'll feel like 
wringing your neck! What’s the matter with you anyway? You 
sick? You sure look beat!” 

Miss Lil heard her voice from a great diene. “IT know, Darr 

. I know, only the word is beaten.” Beaten ... beaten . . . beaten 
.... The word drummed through her head. The sound of it had a 
strange rhythm as she walked by the puzzled face of Miss Darr 
and into the hall. Beaten .. . beaten... like the far-off roll of the 
ocean, like the pulsing of a quiet sea that crept over the floor and 
sent its message of warning into every corner. 

She could feel the chill of it through the soles of her shoes and 
smell the faint odor it brought. She moved slowly down the hall, 
fighting the wash of fear, the measured roll of the breakers and 
then suddenly, she was not walking anymore. She was lying, re- 
laxed and free, her cheek against cool sand, her tiredness as noth- 
ing. She could see her hand, stretched toward the white foam of 
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the breakers and the bubble-spotted thinness of a dying wave 
touched her fingers. 

She smiled at its caress, a smile filled with wonder and triumph, 
a smile with a listening quality, for she could hear it beginning in 
the far distance. It grew louder and louder and her fingers began 
to keep time in a jerky rhythm to its unheard music. 

Now, it was soundless no longer, beating out its ageless music 
with a roar that enveloped her tiredness and fear and left gentle 
contentment. It was the sound of eternity . . . the beautiful sound 
of the sea. 
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JUICE OF THE GARDEN BALLAD 
By Peter JOHN STEPHENS 


Down by the willow 

I shot my love tomorrow 
Innocent of murder 

Died myself later 

Would not live without her 


I am lost 
I am lost 


Plucked me in the garden 
How do her green eyes darkeri 
Told me not to follow 

And drew me to the hollow 
My thoughts a shining sorrow 


I am lost 
I am lost 


Taste the little cluster 

A little laughter bitter 

O green hearts clinging 
Hear the sadness singing 
Where life is lost winning 


Down by the willow 
There was nothing more the morrow 
I am lost 
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AGATHA BOYD ADAMS, whose recent death was a cause of 
sorrow to her many friends, paints another of her fine portraits of 
Thomas Wolfe. This, the last of two articles based upon her biogra- 
phy, “Thomas Wolfe: Carolina Student,” deals with Wolfe’s re- 
turn to Chapel Hill after his great success, and with his untimely 
death a few years later. 


THOMAS WOLFE: 


The Friendliness of 
A Lonely Man 


By AGATHA Boyp ADAMS 


| that touches the name, the story, the legend of 


Thomas Wolfe takes on extraordinary life. His books cannot be 
restrained within library walls. They are read until they fall to 
pieces, they wander away, they must constantly be sought and re- 
placed. A talk about Wolfe at a small college meeting brings forth 
a spate of letters from Wolfe fans who want to keep on talking 
about him. Mention his name in any group and you will get an 
instant response from others who want to discuss him. Chapel Hill 
students in unusual numbers flocked around a recent Library ex- 
hibit composed of a handful of Wolfe letters and the student pub- 
lications for which he wrote. The activity of Wolfe Clubs on 
various college campuses attests his power to draw young people to 
him and to nourish their aspirations from his abundance. One source 
at least of this unquenchable vitality of Thomas Wolfe’s would seem 
to lie in his tremendous interest in people. In spite of the solitary 
life to which his necessity for writing compelled him, he was es- 
sentially a man with a great capacity for friendship. The contra- 
diction between his love of people and his dedication to the loneli- 
ness which made creation possible offers one of the most interesting 
problems in his complex personality. 


The record of Tom Wolfe’s four years at the University of 


The CAROLINA QUARTERLY is grateful to MR. CHARLES E. RUSH, 
Director of the University of North Carolina library, for bis assis- 
tance in preparing this article for publication. 
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North Carolina bears evidence to his essential friendliness. The 
loneliness of Eugene Gant at Pulpit Hill is a distorted picture of 
Tom Wolfe the popular, much sought after and much honored 
campus leader at Chapel Hill. After reading the vivid accounts 
of Eugene’s college anguish in Look Homeward, Angel one might 
think that he would never wish to return to the scenes that bred 
such bitterness, although in one place he does refer to Pulpit Hill as 
“that Arcadian wilderness in which he had known so much joy.” 
But the actual Thomas Wolfe not only did not repudiate his as- 
sociation with Chapel Hill but rather clung to it and to the friends 
he had made while there. During his years of graduate study at 
Harvard he roomed with two college-mates from Chapel Hill, 
William Polk, now editor of the Greensboro News, and Albert 
Coates, Director of the Institute of Government in Chapel Hill. 
Both of these men have achieved distinction in intellectual fields, 
both of them are completely different from the cloddish students 
who were Eugene’s companions in Look Homeward, Angel, and 
with both of them Tom kept up his friendship for years after he 
was out of college. 


Wolfe’s letters to Albert Coates, whom he greatly admired, re- 
veal most clearly his warmth of friendship and his generous spirit 
toward his friends. These letters through the courtesy of Mr. Coates 
are now available in photostatic copies by the Library of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. For the most part they were written 
during the bitter years of struggle just after Tom had left Harvard 
and when he still believed in his destiny as a dramatist and was try- 
ing to convince the Theater Guild of that manifest destiny which 
he and Professor Baker both saw so clearly. 

“Remember me. . . or rather the play, in your prayers,” he 
writes to Coates. Throughout these letters there are strains familiar 
to any one who has read Tom’s letters to his mother: anxiety about 
money, determination to win fame, homesickness. “I want to see 
the Hill unutterably,” he says. Is this the Eugene Gant who spent 
such wretched years there? But he did not want to go back without 
some definite achievement behind him. Many another ambitious 
youth has felt that same powerful compulsion to return to college 
with laurel wreaths already won. For Tom Wolfe in those years 
that achievement was the selling of a play. 

At that time Albert Coates was establishing a brilliant record 
in the Harvard Law School, and Tom congratulates him warmly 
on his high grades with a genuineness of rejoicing in a friend’s 
success which glows through ink and paper. “If you were writing 
plays, I’d be jealous of you,” writes Tom, “they’d be such damned 
good plays... .” And again “I hope you will try every now and 
then to fail at something in order to give a little spice to existence.” 
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At this time Tom was probably fearing himself a failure, yet there 
is no bitterness of envy to dull his pleasure in a friend’s triumphs. 

He evidently felt quite sure of Coates’ interest in him, because 
he goes into considerable detail about his frustrations and dis- 
couragements with the Theater Guild, who wanted him to cut his 
play to an extent which he felt would be mutilation, and the 
Provincetown Theatre, which was also considering a play of his 
and would not let him have an answer. He writes freely about his 
decision to teach at New York University at which plan “Baker 
raised hell,” but adds the comforting thought that there is a check 
once a month. He writes of going to the theater and opera and of 
reading “‘all the books I want—an unlimited number.” And he tells 
Coates that he plans to go to England on money he has saved from 
his teaching with some additional from home. His sense of intimacy 
and confidence in his good friend is revealed in a beautifully lyric 
description of a lonely youth’s response to the coming of spring 
in a great city: “I’m young, I’m young—and at least a bit of a 
poet.” And he adds his conviction that “some day I shall do a great 
and secret thing.” He speaks of his longing to travel all over the 
whole wide earth, in spite of the strong ties which bind him to 
“You and such as you—but there are none such.” 


On November 19, 1929, shortly after the publication of Look 
Homeward, Angel, he wrote to Coates from the Harvard Club in 
New York, protesting the idea that Albert should pay $3.00 for 
his book, in a mood reminiscent of some of his college fooling: “By 
heaven, sir—this is the effect of my early O. Max Gardner training 
—you must not, you shall not, you will not. . . .” He speaks of the 
mingled joy and pain which the book has cost him, “because some 
people in the South have read it as an almanac of personal gossip 
....” and he implores his friend to read the book as it was meant 
to be read, as “the writer’s version of life.” The book, he writes, 
simply says ““We are born alone, live alone, die alone, that we are 
strangers on the earth and never come to know one another.” This 
letter is full of exuberance; his rejoicing in the book is stronger 
than his pain over the southern reviews. He tells Albert to keep 
the money he would have paid for the book for a banquet for two 
the next time Wolfe gets to Boston, and that he is having Scribner’s 
forward him a copy at once. Apparently this dinner never took 
place, because the next time Tom went to Boston, in January 1930, 
he wrote Albert that he was desperately tired, had gone there to 
vegetate, spend all his time at the Hotel Bellevue sleeping and eating, 
and that he would hope to see Coates next time. 


That “unutterable” longing to return to Chapel Hill which 
Wolfe expressed to Coates was finally gratified seventeen years after 
he had graduated. His one and only return to the campus where 
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he had been such a conspicuous figure was a glorious occasion. He 
returned with the distinguished achievement behind him which had 
been his self-imposed pre-requisite for a visit to “the Hill.” Every- 
where on the campus and in the Village he was greeted with a 
warmth of liking and admiration that brought him close to tears. 
So many people stopped to shake his hand, talk to him, ask him 
for his autograph, that he would be hours late for appointments. 
He spoke in Murphey Hall to Phillips Russell’s class in creative 
writing, plus some members of the faculty and of course the 
“Wolverines,” the student club of his worshippers. He visited two 
of the teachers who had had great influence on him, Frederick Koch 
and Horace Williams, both still living at that time. And he spent 
long hours in conversation with his old friends Paul Green, Corydon 
Spruill and Albert Coates. 


This return of Tom Wolfe to Chapel Hill echoed in the memory 
of many of his friends when his sister Mabel, Mrs. Ralph Wheaton, 
visited Chapel Hill during the past year. She found that her brother 
was a man who cannot be forgotten. A room full of his friends 
were on hand to greet her in Paul Green’s big book-lined study. 
Among others, these friends included Elizabeth Green, who had 
been a pioneer Playmaker along with Tom; Paul himself, who had 
entered the University the same year as Tom but who left to vol- 
unteer in the Army the spring of his freshman year and conse- 
quently did not graduate until later than Wolfe; Corydon Spruill, 
with whom Tom had stayed during his last visit to Chapel Hill. 
No one present at that gathering wanted to talk about anything 
but Tom Wolfe, or rather they all wanted to listen to Mrs. Wheaton 
talk. And talk she did for something close to four hours and always 
centered on Tom, although with flashing references to her mother, 
her father, other members of the family and friends. She has the 
gift of total recall which gives such rich texture to Wolfe’s novels, 
yet the wealth of detail with which she reminisced did not make 
her talk dull. On the contrary, it was alive and fascinating. A 
tremendous woman, tall, voluble, dominant, with dark eyes, dark 
hair untouched by gray, strong rounded features and domed fore- 
head, she has a definite resemblance to Tom. Everything she said 
evidenced her warm and vital personality, and her intense love for 
her family. ‘“‘The younger members of the family, Ben, Grover, 
Fred and Tom,” she said, “‘were my children too.” Her eyes glowed 
and her voice grew tender as she spoke of Tom. 


In some of her conversation that night she went over stories of 
Tom’s boyhood in Asheville, which are already familiar to readers 
of his novels. For instance, that story which appears in Look Home- 
ward, Angel, when at Christmas time Eugene Gant has his first 
taste of liquor and drinks an entire bottle. As Mrs. Wheaton told 
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it, Mrs. Wolfe, a rabid teetotaller, began to weep because she 
thought Tom was ill, when some one else in the family stated the 
facts with brutal candor: “Mama, your baby’s drunk.” She talked 
about the painful days for the Wolfe family when Look Homeward, 
Angel first appeared and all Asheville buzzed angrily with the 
scandal. Everywhere she went, to church, on the street, to club 
meetings, she could feel the hush of voices and the glances intent 
on seeing how she was taking it. Long-faced friends would say 
condolingly: “Your true friends will stand by you through this.” 
Such dour sympathy was probably harder to take than open scorn. 


For most of that evening at the Greens’, however, Mrs. Wheaton 
talked about the dreadful tragic sequence of her brother’s illness 
and death: Her long journey out to Seattle, following her brother 
Fred, when she first learned that Tom was seriously ill of pneu- 
monia; her happiness when he began to recover; how she stocked 
her apartment with food in preparation for the days when he 
could leave the hospital; how he urged her to be lavish, because 
he had plenty of money and he wanted her to spend it. Like all the 
Wolfe family, Mabel and Tom not only enjoyed eating good food, 
but also talking about it, and as his strength began to return after 
the pneumonia he talked frequently of the wonderful steaks and 
salads and fruits, all the bounty of the great Northwest, which they 
would enjoy. 


Food, however, was only one of the things they talked about. 
Probably not since Tom was a little boy had the brother and sister 
been so close as in those quiet days of convalescense in a strange 
hospital four thousand miles from home. Tom poured his heart out 
to Fred and Mabel about what he considered his new philosophy of 
life, his great desire to be a better man. This phrase, which Mabel 
used, takes the memory back to that letter he wrote to James Holly 
Hanford during the summer after his freshman year at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in which he said that he intended to be 
“a boy of honor and ideals, who would justify the faith of my 
friends.” The famous writer dying in Seattle had not travelled far 
from the idealistic Carolina sophomore. He talked to Mabel of the 
great compassion in his heart for all mankind, “for the under- 
privileged and underdogs of life.” He had won at last the pity of 
which he had written: “Pity more than any other feeling is a 
‘learned’ emotion. A child will have it least of all. Pity comes from 
the infinite accumulations of man’s memory, from the anguish, 
pain and suffering of life, from the full deposit of experience, from 
the forgotten faces, the lost men, and from the million strange and 
haunting visages of time.” It is tantalizing to speculate what that 
new sense of pity, of understanding, might have brought to the 
writing of the hundred novels he knew he still had in him. He and 
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Mabel talked for long hours about old friends, members of the 
family, sometimes of people who had criticised or hurt him, but 
always he spoke of them with kindness and profound compre- 
hension of motives and reasons. There was never a note of bitter- 
ness in these long talks between brother and sister. 


But these days of serene intimacy were all to soon overshadowed 
by misgivings. Tom’s recovery seemed slow. He suffered agonizing 
headaches which no medicine could relieve. The pain was slightly 
less when he sat up and hung his feet over the side of the bed. Then 
came the bewildering day when Mabel realized that he had become 
slightly irrational. Although she had only been out of the hospital 
a few hours, he expressed surprise at seeing her, and exclaimed 
“How did you get here?” “Why Tom, I walked!” “You should 
not have had to do that,” Tom replied, “Henry Westall (a cousin 
back in Asheville) should have driven you.” Alarmed by these 
symptoms, Mabel insisted that a brain surgeon examine him. The 
specialist confirmed the fear that Tom had a very serious infection 
of the brain and that he must be taken at once to Dr. Dandy at 
Johns Hopkins. Mabel relived that night at the Greens’ every step 
of the anxious journey back across the continent which Tom so 
loved to travel. Still obsessed by his passion for trains, he got up in 
the night, ill though he was, and wandered through seven coaches 
before Mabel found him and brought him back to his berth. After 
that she did not sleep. She remembered Mrs. Wolfe meeting them in 
the Chicago station with a little basket of grapes from the back- 
yard at home for her sick boy. She told of her mother’s anguish 
while en route to Baltimore, of Fred’s presence there, as well as that 
of Mr. Perkins, Mr. Aswell and Elizabeth Nowell. And then she 
recounted all the tragic details of the operation in Baltimore, the 
discovery by Dr. Dandy of multiple tuberculosis of the brain, and 
the coma from which Tom never awoke. 

In spite of Mabel’s long recital of Tom’s illness, no one who 
listened to her that night could really believe that he was dead. 
Each person there had some special memory of him which unforget- 
tably bore witness to his gift for friendship. This man, who 
according to his own declaration had “lived about as lonely a life as 
it is possible for a modern man to live,” had an inextinguishable 
power to live in the memory of his friends. The solitariness, which 
became more and more“necessary for the huge task he had mapped 
out for himself, must have required stern and rigid discipline on 
his part. His austere self-dedication to that task was perhaps the 
one thing in him stronger than his fundamental gregariousness, yet 
the conflict must have been severe at times. In peopling his novels 
with living characters he found release for that love of humanity 
which the labor of writing denied him in the actual world. 
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There was a dark period in Wolfe’s later years when he had 
seemed to be turning away from all his friends. That was the period 
when he broke with friends of such long standing as Aline Bern- 
stein, Maxwell Perkins, John Terry. But from Mabel’s account of 
his last days, during that brief interval of calm and thoughtfulness 
between his recovery from pneumonia and his final illness, he 
returned in affectionate memory and profound comprehension to 
these old friends and to others. The lonely man had cried in despair: 


“Which of us has known his brother? Which of us has looked 
into his father’s heart? Which of us has not remained forever 
prison-pent? Which of us is not forever a stranger and alone?” But 
he was also the lover of humanity who could affirm: “For there is 
one belief, one faith, that is man’s glory, his triumph, his immor- 
tality—and that is his belief in life. Man loves life, and loving life, 
hates death, and because of this he is great, he is glorious, he is 
beautiful, and his beauty is everlasting.” 
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APPROACH TO PROTOPLASM 


By BERNARD RAYMUND 


Look tree to moss; look nest into egg; 

leap to hop to crawl to ooze; 

(this is the way the looker goes! ) 

Look you! The handkerchief at the lips of love 
no whiter is than on these hills 

the orgiastic dogwood raves. 


What more together is than this? 
Wherever is a thing apart? 

Rain with earth and cloud with skies, 
farthest embracing with the near; 
ram, boar, bat, bull, 

with togetherness are full; 

so you, so me, so lookers everywhere, 
laugh, 

sigh, 

weep, 

clasp, 

cry O! 

and sleep. 




























By Emitie GLEN 


Senn Acnss felt her robe flowing 
out to what breeze there was as she 
turned into Fifth Avenue. Her brief- 
case tugged at her like a child’s sticky 
hand. 

““Back-to-school windows already,” 
said Sister Veronica. “It doesn’t seem 
right to rush the season.” 

“Then what must you think of me, 
walking along with a brief-case full 
of my Christmas card drawings?” She 
. lifted the case, clasping it from be- 
neath. All her children were inside, 
hardy youngsters, their hair tufty as 
the grass under their solidly planted 
feet. 

“Sure you haven’t sailed right on 
past the place?” asked Sister Veronica, 
her tones suggesting that the Williams 
Greeting Card Company was faintly 
iniquitous. 
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“Come now, I’m not that absent-minded. After all, I’ve been 
doing their greeting cards for nearly twelve years. I could go there 
in my sleep.” 

Through heat waves that shimmered like glass she saw the 
avenue in ice and snow, the globes on the Rockefeller Plaza tree, 
a silvered universe; the tree of glass in the Steuben window tossing 
maypole colors; lights springing up like wild flowers from a soft 
tread; her children with their shaggy grins peeking out of greeting 
card windows, going into the world at Christmas time. 

No dream children. She knew the heft of little bodies, legs 
developed from running in the Catskills. The Mother Superior had 
given her a room overlooking the school yard so that she could see 
youngsters at play beyond her drawing board. In the classroom 
she never had an easy way with her pupils; she had fought down 
too intense a desire to have children of her own to be natural around 
them. She was at her happiest with her drawing board children, 
spanking a merry troupe of them out into the world. 

Why is it that all those children you draw manage to look 
something like you? Sister Veronica was always asking. The same 
wondering brown eyes in a face that missed roundness by the point 
of a chin. 

Her children, herself as a child, and what Sister Veronica didn’t 
know—her brother, the two of them climbing fences, tumbling 
in the grass, peering at a caterpillar, laughing out from a big um- 
brella. 

As they grew, her brother had shaped to a more perfect mold, 
leaving her back in the time of scrubby looks. His hair always 
the brighter as if a few sparks from his touched off her own few 
lights. In her drawings she mostly quenched the disturbing fire, 
the hair a torch leading her on through the woods, glimmering 
from the top branches of a tree she had only begun to climb, always 
lighting her into more than she’d ever dare alone. 

“Here we are,” said Sister Veronica, “if 640 is the number, that 
is. You see, you were going right by.” 

Following Sister Veronica’s rather militant lead through the 
revolving door, she had an impulse to follow what would have 
been her brother’s in a running slide across the marble. 

The elevator that winged them to the twenty-first floor was 
gentler than the softest rockabye, the door feathering open to the 
Williams reception room. Her greeting card children romped 
around the walls as if she’d been pushed into the center of their 
play. 

No winter-time for them, not after what happened to her 
brother. On a hill they shouldn’t be coasting, holding tight to him 
in scared delight until the truck skidded at the turn—her brother 
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flinging her to safety before 
the great wheels ground. Al- 
most every night at the con- 
vent she relived the horror, 
her screams tearing into the 
sleep of the other sisters. She’d 
come awake to find herself 
shaking from head to foot, 
possessed by what she had 
thought when he lay in blood, 
“He'll never grow up, never 
marry—mine, all mine.’ 

“Go right in, Sisters,” said 
the switch-board operator, 
“third door to the right same 





as always.” 

As she went down the hall her brief-case rocked with the 
children inside, children clamoring to get out, run free. With her 
children in the world, she lived, her brother lived. She signed the 
Bronson name at their feet, carried it on for her brother. And she 
served the church. The money her children brought in built an 
orphanage, kept it going. 

Mr. Evarts motioned them into his office with a gesture that 
tried to widen the door for their robes. His crew hair-cut bristled 
a welcome, its youth amended by a sober moustache. Her hand 
jerked out in spite of herself when she felt her brief-case slipping 
away to him. She had feared for her children when Mr. Evarts was 
made art director, but he couldn’t have been more responsive to 
her work. “You can hear their shouts as they run across the fields,” 
he’d said, “even smell the mint they crush under foot, the wild 
berries they’re gathering.” His only suggestion had been that she try 
for more variety in this year’s cards. 

Sister Agnes pressed open the lock, lifted the flap to the leather 
depths. They were no curtsying children to be introduced one by 
one. She tumbled them out to his drawing board. 

“Your children,” said Mr. Evarts, “your fine, sturdy children. 
Even their backs are eloquent.” He picked them up gently, all but 
calling them by name—the little girl tagging after her brother in 
his thrust through the forest; a boy with patchy red hair, whistling 
along a rocky road oblivious of his guardian angel. 

Now he was hurrying through them too fast. He evened them 
up like a pack of playing cards, snapped them down to the draw- 
ing board. Then he worried at his cropped hair the way she some- 
times tried for strands long enough to twist into horns of thought. 


“But Sister, where’s the new approach? I’m afraid I didn’t 
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express myself forcefully enough. We need a new line of greeting 
cards with a fresh slant, not the same old thing we’ve been putting 
out for years.” 


That’s what he was saying, but on the bulletin board above his 
head he’d tacked write-ups that praised their timeless quality. 
“Intimate cards of remembrance going deeper than the season”— 
she knew that one by heart. “Sister Agnes paints in a warm green 
light as seen through time like patina on copper, her youngsters 
emerging from it in a kind of shy merriment.” 

“You rushed right past the new ones,” she told Mr. Evarts, “the 
babes and toddlers. Look at them crawling over their grand-daddy’s 
lap, combing his hair with a broken comb. And the tones are differ- 
ent, a reddish haze. Those babies are a departure from the usual 
dream boats who look as if they never woopsed nor soiled a diaper.” 

Sister Veronica was beginning to twitch about the mouth at her 
outspokenness, but it wasn’t Sister Veronica who sent a rush of 
blood to her head. The card he was looking at had become a window 
envelope through which he could see her recurring dream, the naked 
baby in her arms, its hair a reddish fuzz. She could understand 
wanting a baby enough to snatch it from a carriage, run to shelter 
with it, half believeing it your own. 

Would that shock Sister Veronica, her pale features so delicate 
that the faint scar along her cheek stood out like a dueler’s gash? 
Her own scars were deep, one from following her brother in too 
high a jump, another from a splinter of glass when his soapbox 
racer crashed into a tree. Her brother’s scars—the fish-hook em- 
bedded in his scalp, the hatchet cutting into his foot, the grinding 
wheels of the truck. ... 

“What I meant was a drastic change in styling,” said Mr. Evarts. 
“T don’t like to be blunt, Sister. After all, we built our business on 
your cards. They’ve been sell-outs for ten years or more, an all- 
time record in this industry, but folks just aren’t buying Bronson 
cards anymore. Too many competing novelties like the three- 
dimensional cards; Castle’s tree ornament line, baubles you can 
lift out of the small pockets and hang on the tree; Santas that 
waggle an ear or wink an eye. Cards have to do something nowadays 
to be sensational sellers.” 

“Turn themselves into horns and snappers, I suppose,” said 
Sister Agnes. 

“Might not be a bad idea at that,” said Mr. Evarts, matting his 
stubble. “It’s not just our line that demands novelty—change. Take 
window displays. I could walk you down the Avenue, and point 
out novelties that won’t be here tomorrow. One minute it’s paper 
sculpture, another raffia animals. Even the styles in goops change.” 
Sister Agnes went over to the water cooler. The greenish liquid 
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belched to his words as she turned on the 
thin stream. “Get what I mean, Sister? 
Something more for their money—like sat- 
in and sequins, velvet flocking or a detach- 
able button. Not that we’d expect anything 
undignified of you, Sister — Just a new 
twist. When you get a new idea you think 
will interest us, drop around. But please— 
no more children.” 

The water she tried to drink went down 
hard, so burning cold it closed her throat. 
She crumpled the paper cup into the waste- 
basket, still not bringing herself to turn 
around. 

“Meanwhile,” he was saying, “‘since there’s 
been a misunderstanding about the new ap- 
proach, I’ll add several of your cards to the Christmas line although 
the company stands to lose.” 

She could have clawed him, but she moved as carefully as if her 
children were around her, clinging to her robe. He was shuffling 
through the cards like so much waste, taking out a few at random 
—the little boy pulling his sister in a rickety cart, the babies at 
grand-dad’s beard. 

“No,” she said, her voice not hers at all, but coming from a 
great distance, “not when you don’t want them.” 

“It’s not what I want Sister. I’m artist enough to appreciate 
your work. Bronson cards will be collector’s items one day, but in 
the meantime. . . .” 

If he’d just stop talking—some people went right on talking 
through life and death—that woman at her brother’s funeral. 

“Please,” she said, taking the cards from his hand. 

“Until your new line then,” he said. ““We’re counting on your 
creativeness.” 

As he walked them to the elevator she tried to make him see 

that there weren’t going to be any more cards. 
“No matter how frantically I dabbled, I couldn’t change my 
style,” she said to him. “That’s what style is—it’s you—your re- 
sponse to life. All I know are my children, and now people don’t 
want them any more.” 

Her children were still at play around the walls of the reception 
room, but they’d be taken down soon, leaving squares clean and 
empty as her drawing board. No more children. She couldn’t bring 
them into being in the secret confines of her room only to shut them 
away in a drawer. They must go out into the world—live. 

The elevator stood open like a pit. “Come,” said Sister Veronica. 
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The closing door sliced off sight of the brother and sister laughing 
out from the big unbrella. 

When the door opened safely she leaned back against the wall to 
fight off her dizziness. Sister Veronica’s rosary sounded like bells 
in faint fractions as she went on into the lobby. Just a little walk 
down cloistered halls before she was with her brother again. That’s 
how she had tried to look across earth time when she came to re- 
nounce the life her brother could no longer live. After an agony of 
time within the walls, that’s how it had been across her drawing 
board. Behind a veil that kept the rain and wind from her hair, her 
face, she sent her children across wood and field, faces wet with 
rain, hair roughed by the wind. 

Sister Veronica waited for her on the other side of the revolving 
door. All the windows along Fifth Avenue were crystal tenacles 
reaching out for novelty—change. The brief-case felt like a dead 
weight. 

Cars rounded the corner so fast that the traffic light changed 
before they could cross. Sister Veronica was always taking her arm 
at the curb as if she were leading the blind. Then she’d be blind; 
cross blind. She shook off her arm, started across without looking. 
Brakes slammed, tires screeched, the screech of the coasting hill 
tearing her insides out. An arm had hold of her, hurried her across 
—always safely across. 

“A close call, Sister, said the young man. He was shaking, 
shaking from head to foot like some accordion paper figure on a 
string. She looked back—no shattered sled, her brother wasn’t 
lying there like some crushed animal. 

On the other curb, two women were supporting Sister Veronica, 
urging her to cross before the light changed again. 

“Those cabs have no regard for human life,” said one of the 
women through buttery-soft lipstick that smeared her teeth. 

Sister Veronica said nothing after they lost the women at the 
next corner. Her mouth had a sealed look as. they walked toward 
Grand Central Station, a seal asking to be broken. At every curb 
she took her into custody, not even releasing her when a little fellow 
broke away from his mother to run to them, his eyes behind glasses 
shining out at her in watery delight. 

Grand Central had a cloistered coolness after the heat of the 
pavements. So many brief-cases—did their owners carry their lives 
in them? She was holding too tight to hers, holding tight when 
there was no life in it anymore. 

Their train was ready to pull out, doors open down its length— 
dark, waiting spaces. She pulled back on Sister Veronica’s arm. 
“No,” she said not quite aloud, “No.” All the years of waiting, the 
school yard beyond her room—empty swings stirring in the wind 
on nights she couldn’t sleep. 
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DR. VICTOR LANGE, head of the German department at Cor- 
nell University, has long been an admirer of George’s poetry. His 
scholarly and probing comments will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the art of creative translation. 


A Review 


THE WORKS OF 
STEFAN GEORGE 


Rendered into English by 
OLGA MARX AND ERNEST MORWITZ 


By Victor LANGE 


A none THOSE FAMILIAR with George’s poetry and with the 
bearing of his life and work upon a generation of distinguished 
German men of letters the publication of this magnificent transla- 
tion will be welcomed with enthusiasm. But it is an event of even 
more far-reaching importance: it should and will make George 
and the reasons for his acclaim more plausible and perhaps more 
appealing to English readers. Unlike the previous selective volume 
by the same translators (Poems, New York 1943) the present work 
includes the seven volumes, i.e. the main body, of George’s verse 
with the insignificant exception of his juvenalia and earlier dra- 
matic sketches. The 1943 publication printed the German and Eng- 
lish texts side by side, the new volume—of 350 pages—cannot do 
the same. As it is it is enormously revealing, and as an undertaking 
and a distinct achievement it cannot be sufficiently praised. 

In reading through this book one is tempted once again to ask 
what the aims, the means and the accomplishments of any trans- 
lation can and should be. For it is clear that the special case of 
George, his evocative and unfashionably solemn idiom, his convic- 
tions as to the poet’s calling, his responsibility towards not only his 
art but the cultural context within which he chooses to set forth 
images of greatness—that all this requires an English equivalent that 
may, if it is to do justice to the original, puzzle and possibly mis- 
lead the English reader. There is no harm, I think, in “puzzling” a 
foreign reader: the more familiar a translated work seems to him, 
the less interesting—especially if it is poetry of an exceptional rank 
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—may it prove to be. But a translation should not mislead the 
reader as to the kind of poetry he faces. 


What makes it, for an American of our time, nearly impossible 
to appreciate the existing translations of Goethe’s poetry? It is the 
feeling of distance from, not Goethe, but the early Victorian idiom 
in which most of Goethe’s lyrics were first presented in English. 
Bayard Taylor’s rendering of Faust conveys to the modern reader 
the impression that the play was written by the team of Arnold 
and Browning. This is, of course, not to say that Taylor failed. On 
the contrary he succeeded remarkably well in his attempt at let- 
ting Goethe speak in a language familiar to his English public. 
Since that language was not, as we now feel, poetically strong and 
independent, Taylor’s translation may not maintain itself as a 
classic in the sense in which we can confidently say this of the 
Elizabethan or the German romantic translations. At any rate, 
present day English readers of Faust cannot recognize Goethe’s 
speech in Taylor’s version. 

These reflections are pertinent to the new George translations. 
They manage—and this is highest praise—to be strikingly interest- 
ing as English poetry without in the slightest compromising the 
German original substance. An English reader will probably be 
tempted to look for familiar idiomatic turns, and he will easily 
discover in the first 150 pages (before “The Seventh Ring”) some- 
thing of Tennyson’s gravity, and here and there reminiscences of 
the very English poets (especially Swinburne) whose influence 
upon George is apparent. Our recently discovered sensitiveness to 
Tennyson will therefore make these earlier works all the more ap- 
pealing. There are also, unless I am mistaken, in the translations 
of these first works certain elements of design and intellectual con- 
trol that can be found in Robert Bridges. 


The translations of the last four collections contained in this 
volume are to the English reader more demanding and will far more 
seriously challenge his critical perception and his feeling not only 
for poetic ingenuity but for original greatness. It is for these latter 
two hundred pages that Miss Marx and Mr. Morwitz deserve par- 
ticular gratitude, for they have there neither been inclined nor 
compelled to choose a poetic language that is all too readily familiar. 
They have not shirked the enormous task of finding, indeed at 
times of inventing, devices of English speech and rhythm that the 
George expert will at once recognize as genuine, and that will dem- 
onstrate to the novice in George’s world that he is in the presence 
of one of the main sources of modern poetic speech. 

The present collection offers a number of poems already con- 
tained in Morwitz’ volume of 1943. As far as I can judge, the 
verbal changes are improvements throughout. The translators have 
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resisted the objection, easily made but on the whole misguided, 
that this or that phrase might not be “proper” English. The lan- 
guage of poetry and especially of modern English poetry (to which, 
after all, this sort of translation must hope to be related) is essen- 
tially irregular and, like George’s originals, compels the reader to 
enter into the exact verbal intentions of the poet. That the trans- 
lators have avoided mere blunt eccentricity and that they show a 
sense of responsibility toward the structure and tradition of Eng- 
lish speech confirms the impression of their most unusual fitness. 

It should be more than a mere polite compliment if I say 
that not only the translators but the University of North Carolina 
in whose Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures this 
volume appears, and its publication committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Jente, Friederich and Lane, have by this publication made 
a contribution of the first order to the resources of modern literary 
studies. Mr. Morwitz promises an analytic commentary to George’s 
work and this is excellent news. But if George is to be a truly vital 
element in modern poetry he must first be carefully and perhaps 
even widely read, his special attitudes must be understood and de- 
fined, and his poetic powers appraised. This translation will help 
inestimably to test Mr. Sackville-West’s statement of a few years 
ago that “George is a poet who easily becomes a habit, . . . his 
oeuvre as a whole can become a kind of breviary to those who find 
poetry useful as well as decorative.” 


The CanoLina QuarTERLY is indebted to DR. WERNER FRIED- 
ERICH, professor of German at U. N. C., whose kindly assistance 
has made possible this review. 
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DR. OLGA MARX, now with the Duke University library, and 
DR. ERNST MORWITZ, lecturer in German at U.N.C., worked 
together for ten years upon the volume from which these poems 
are taken. Dr. Marx is a graduate of Columbia and taught at Johns 
Hopkins before coming to Duke. Dr. Morwitz, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Prussia in Berlin until 1936, was a close friend 
of George, until the poet’s death in 1933. 
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SEA SONG 


When on the verge the fiery ball 
Dips downward in reluctant fall, 
I linger on the dunes and yearn 

For one I cherish to return. 




















This time of day is dull at home, 
The flower wilts in salty foam, 

And no one seeks the last, lone door 
And her who came from alien shore. 






A fair-haired child now passes by 
With naked limbs and cloudless eye. 
Singing and skipping as he nears, 
He skirts the boat and disappears. 


I watch him come, I watch him go, 
He never speaks to me, and though 
My lips are silent, just to see 

Him for an instant gladdens me. 


My hearth is warm, my roof is tight, 
And yet it harbours no delight 

The rents in every net are sewed 
And room and kitchen well bestowed. 






I wait, I sit upon the sand, 
My temple pulses in my hand, 

For if the blond child stays away, 
What use to me the livelong day! 
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MOURNFUL DANCES 


The harvest moon’s unbridled flames have wasted 
To shadow, but they burn within us yet, 

And we, who were apart so briefly, tasted 

Near the familiar stream a new regret. 


You never challenged it before, and I 
Cannot today provide you with a reason 
Why storms and winter days are sadder, why 
The air is gladder in the April season. 


You run your fingers through your hair in anger 
Because I find that your concern has paled. 

I almost grieve, for now I weep no longer, 

As once when far from Lilia, the child. 


PRIMEVAL LANDSCAPE 


From brooding pines an eagle upward swept 

Into the blue, and toward the clearing stepped 

Two wolves. They lapped the shallow pool and swung 
To stark attention, marshalling their young. 


And then across the glossy needles whipped 

A flock of hinds, and drank, and shyly slipped 
Back to the dusk of woods, but one remained 
Alone among the reeds to wait his end. 


Here the lush grass had never felt the blade, 
But hands had been at work, for stems were laid 
And further on a plough had ridged the sod, 
Where in the fertile odour of the clod 


And happy in the white and stinging sun 
With fields and gains their novel toil had won, 
Arch-father delved, arch-mother milked, 
Shaping the fate of all this human ilk. 





THE DREAM 


By SuE MENDELSOHN 


They climbed out of the car, she, John, and another boy with 
glasses who disappeared into the house as if by previous agreement. 


John began moving with his arm about her to the garden located 
behind the house. 

Snow crusted the ground, gray in the moonless night, but they 
felt no cold. A strange secureness diffused her limbs. This was 
her home, the child-world in which she had grown up. Now she 
could share it with someone. With John. 

When they reached the garden, she stopped still in wonder. 
Where there had been a level plot of ground, eight mounds of ice 
now rose ten feet from the earth, severe and glistening as majestic 
women seated in the first balcony at the opera. Curiously, she 
drew John close to one of them and discovered that around the 
mound there was a narrow moat. It appeared shallow at first, but 
seemed to grow deeper as she watched, until at last, she could scarce- 
ly see the bottom, which had accumulated water from the con- 
stantly melting ice. 

As if in a spell they moved closer to the moat, until they were 
standing on the very edge, and she said, “John, be careful or we'll 
fall!” They smiled at one another then, and suddenly, the ground 
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gave way beneath their feet and they fell screaming into the dark- 
ness. 


Sheila awoke as they fell, shuddered and withdrew again into 
sleep. At six, the alarm went off. Numbly she reached over and 
turned it off, then mustered up enough strength to shake the sleep- 
ing man beside her. 

“John, wake up, please, John, you must! The children may wake 
up at any time now.” 

He opened one eye and stretched his arm lazily toward her. 

“No!” she said, recoiling, “Go away, quickly!” 

He managed to grab one kiss before she shoved him from the 
bed; then he went into the bathroom to dress. 

An hour later, Sheila awoke for the third time. Julie was care- 
fully trying to tiptoe from the room. 

“Hello, darling,” Sheila whispered hoarsely. 

“TI thought you wuz asleep, Mommy. I’m awful hungry.” 

“Well then, tell Liz to fix you some breakfast.” 

“Liz isn’t here. I’ve looked and looked.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, not again,” Sheila mumbled. “Well, 
this time she goes.” Sheila had been threatening to give Liz notice 
for four years now and had somehow never been able to bring her- 
self to do it. “I'll fix your breakfast right away, dear. Run and 
get Davie.” 

Julie was busy hopping in a circle. “Mommy, where is Daddy 
now?” 

Sheila looked hard at her child. ‘‘He’s in France, Julie. He’ll 
be there another two weeks. Why, do you miss him?” 

“Uh huh! Don’t you?” 

“Of course, sweetie, of course. Now go and get Davie.” 

The small pajama-clad figure shot agilely through the door 
way. “Davie, Davie, Davie—Hey, Mommy, I found Liz.” 

“Good for you. Tell her to come in here, please.” 

Sheila drew on her husband’s old blue bathrobe and sat up 
straight against the pillows. 

“Morning, Mrs. Lowe.” Liz stood in the doorway, her dark 
hair pulled back tightly from her pale face. 

“You’re late again,” Sheila said, looking at the frayed edge of 
Liz’s apron. , 

“Yes, Mrs. Lowe.” Liz stood still, facing the firing squad with 
level chin. 

“Not even one excuse this time?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve run out of them.” 

“And I’ve run out of threats,” Sheila laughed. “Liz, you’re 

the most impossible person I’ve ever known.” 
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“Yes’m,” the girl said, appearing gratified. “I'll give the children 
their breakfast now.” 

“TJ think they might appreciate that.” 

Liz grinned. “Anything you want, Mrs. Lowe?” 

“Just a little more sleep. Goodbye, Liz.” The girl moved away, 
closing the door quietly behind her. With a sigh, Sheila turned 
over and looked at the clock. It was seven-thirty. I'll get up at 
eight, she thought wearily. That would be time egough. She hadn’t 
even said goodbye to John. Oh well, what did it matter. 

What was Mark doing now? He was six hours ahead of her, 
which meant that he probably was in conference with an obsequ- 
iously smiling French ambassador. Mark. How will I ever look 
at you again, knowing that you trust me, knowing the taut look 
on your face when I’ve been sick, the way your back turns red 
in the shower, and how your hands look, gripping the sides of your 
armchair when the children spring on you. Oh, Mark, I fought it. 
I tried, but it goes back so far, so very far. 


The woman sat beside her in the car, smiling. “I’ve invited a 
very charming young man, who has been wanting to meet you, for 
dinner. He’s a nice boy. I think you'll like him.” 

That was the beginning. Sheila’s thoughts spread thinly about 


her. He had been charming, too charming to trust. It had been 
as though she were being drawn with her eyes wide open and her 
body perfectly free to resist, into a ring of fire which rose higher 
and higher until it smothered her. Always so proud and self- 
sufficient, but with John she had become as a cringing victim of 
narcotics, craving him more each time she saw him. 

He had been inconsistent, even sadistic. He had set her nervous 
system at havoc, wherein she had moved rapidly from states of 
lethargy to exhilaration, losing contact with all her former interests 
and joys. She was not dull. She had known the fruitlessness of it 
all, that he could only succeed in making her violently unhappy. 
But he had been a challenge and she had tried to meet him. 

Then came the night they had lain out on the grass, their aware- 
ness of reality needling into a sharp point, until a last shred of in- 
stinct had made her recoil suddenly, sobbing, ““No, no, we must 
not! I cannot!” She had retired that night, resolved never to see 
him again. 


“T, Sheila Davon, take thee, Mark Lowe... .” 

Neither her parents nor Mark’s had wanted the marriage. Mark 
was Jewish; she was not. The factor was insignificant to both of 
them. They had a religion of their own, apart from that inherited 
from their respective parents, a joy for discovering the new or 
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little tried paths, for pulling weeds from a flower patch, for 
reading Aristotle, for attending a different church each Sunday. 

They had bought a small home on Long Island. Sheila had 
painted luminous stars on the ceiling of the children’s nursery, so 
that perhaps they would not be as frightened of the night as she 
had been as a child. Mark had lined the library with book shelves 
and cabinets for records, and whenever there was any spare money 
they went book or record hunting. 

They did not move in a social set. Their friends were chosen for 
common or complementary interests, and because they were of 
such varying backgrounds, they were many. 

Mark and she spent much time discussing their children. They 
were to be reasoned with rather than spanked, endowed with con- 
fidence in place of fear. As for their religion, they should be 
taught the heritages of both parents, but more than that, they 
should attend all churches and from this experience pick or 
formulate their own means of worship. 

In the spring, they always went on picnics. Mark would say, 
“Where shall we go, Julie?” 

“To the woods.” 

“And, Davie, whither wilt thou go?” 

“To the lake.” 

“Sheila?” 

“[’m_ indifferent.” 

“What’s indifferent, Mommy?” 

“It means that your mother doesn’t care where we go. Well, 
I have an idea. Since we went to the woods last time and to the 
lake the time before that, let’s scout some new place.” 

“That’s a good idea, Mark.” 

“Children, your mother is no longer indifferent. Shall we go?” 

“Yup.” 

“And you, Davie?” 

“I’m indifferent.” 

Sheila and Mark had fought at times over insignificant things 
like inviting relatives to dinner. Once Mark had shot a run-over 
dog, on grounds of mercy killing. Sheila had cried. “We might 
have been able to save him. Oh, Mark, how could you?” 

“He was in pain, dear.” 

“So what! Did you have to forfeit his life? I’ve been in pain 
once in a while too and you haven’t shot me.” 

“Maybe I should have,” he had remarked, facetiously. 

It had taken Sheila twenty-four hours to forgive that one. 

Five months ago, Mark had burst into the house one afternoon. 

“Sweatheart, I’m going to France!” 

“You’re what?” 
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“T have to go to France on business for about six months. I’m 
flying the day after tomorrow. Aw, honey, don’t look like that. 
It won’t seem so long.” 

“To you maybe. You bum!” 

“Sheila, when the children get older and I accumulate a little 
more money, I promise we'll all go over together, and don’t you see, 
T’ll know all the right places to show you then.” 

Sheila had looked out of the window at the lilac bush which was 
beginning to blossom. “It’s the first time we’ve been separated.” 

“I know,” Mark had replied, resting his fingers on the back of 
her neck, “and let’s hope it will be the last.” 

Suddenly they were laughing in each other’s arms. 

“ll bring you the whole of Paris,” Mark had said. 

“No you don’t! Save your money for that trip you’re going 
to take us on.” 

“Okay, darling, okay. Now come and help me pack.” 

He had left on a beautiful afternoon, as excited as the children, 
who had never seen an airplane at close range before. He and Sheila 
hadn’t said much. She had looked into his dark, shining eyes for a 
long time, traced his gaunt cheeks with her finger, and then 
watched his plane disappear into a cloud bank. 

At first it had seemed almost unbearable without Mark. The 
children kept her occupied and friends were always inviting her to 
gatherings of some sort. She looked forward to Mark’s letters. 
There was a nagging emptiness in her though, that she was unable 
to banish. 

When Roger Du Brow, a professor friend of theirs, had his 
appendix taken out, Sheila went with his wife to the hospital. 
Walking down a corridor, she had confronted John in a white 
intern’s gown. He had looked at her quietly, appraisingly and held 
out his hand. 

She had invited him to dinner. He accepted, and from that 
time on became a regular visitor at her home. He kept her from 
being lonely for Mark. Not unchanged, he seemed gentler and 
endowed with a broader understanding. They played checkers. 
He beat her. He had always had greater foresight. They rode, 
sailed, went to the movies, argued. The children adored him. He 
was enlivening company, and a wonderful friend. 
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Oddly enough, they 
never talked of the past. 
Their present companion- 


aie al 
ship was sufficient. It was ae 


an understood code be- 
tween the two of them a 
never to look backward. 
Several months passed. ? 

John and Shiela were spending increasingly more time with each 
other. It did not occur to Sheila that her actions might not be 
understood by others, so natural did his presence seem. She had 
forgotten the eager Gestapo eye of society. 

Roger Du Brow’s wife called the matter to her attention one 
afternoon. 

“Look, Sheila. You knqw I think the world of you and I’m 
certain that you know what you’re doing, but don’t you think 
you’re seeing an unusual amount of one Dr. John Hammer?” 

Sheila had looked startled a moment and then laughed. 

“Oh John. He and I have known each other for years. He’s a 
wonderful friend, like a brother to me.” 

“All right, dear, just see that he stays that way.” 

But it hadn’t been the same that evening when John walked in. 
He had held out his hand to her, as usual, and she had put her small 
one into it, annoyed to find that she was trembling. 

She told herself that it was foolish and that she mustn’t think 
of Mary Du Brow. Yet she became aware of strange sensations 
when John was about. Sometimes when he chanced to touch her, a 
current passed through her body and a feeling that all this had hap- 
pened before somewhere—things he said, songs they played. 

It had happened before. But they were children then. Why 
should she feel a tingle when he touched her now? Perhaps she 
had better not see him so often. That was silly. It was just giving 
way to herself. She was a married woman and she adored her hus- 
band. There was nothing to be afraid of. 

It was John’s birthday. They had come home from the theatre, 
opened a bottle of champagne and placed “Tristan and Isolde” on 
the record player. Sheila was sitting on the floor reading one of 
Julie’s comic books when she became aware of his eyes upon her. 
She started to smile, but there was something in his look that 
arrested and at the same time frightened her. She rose and headed 
for the kitchen to cool the throbbing at her temples. 

“Sheila,” John said, sharply, “oh, Sheila, do you feel it too?” 

She stood at the kitchen door with her back to him, motionless. 

He began speaking tonelessly. 

“I’ve always been in love with you, I guess. Trite, I know, 
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but men are great fools. They never realize their fortunes until 
other men have acquired them.” 

Sheila had knelt before him, placing her elbows on his knees, 
“Don’t, Johnny. We’re too close now for that.” 

He had touched her then, and all the old anguish of the for- 
bidden past had shot through her. The violent pounding in her 
temples—was it the champagne, his touch? Mark was gone. She 
loved Mark. Did she love John, too? What did he want of her? 
What did she want of him? She was so dizzy, so wonderfully dizzy 
and delirious. All roads lead to Rome. 

“Let’s go to Rome, Johnny. I don’t care; I don’t care; I 
don’t care.” 










































Last night’s dream was still vivid in her mind. When you worry, 
you can not seem to find your hair brush or the bathrobe you 
took off two minutes before. She would have to tell John that 
they must not see each other any more. Would that expiate what 
she had already done? No, but it would help. That dream, that 
horrible dream. 

Around noon, it snowed. In the middle of spring, it snowed. 
She took the children out for a walk in the afternoon and then 
came home and prepared to go out. She dressed carefully and 
severely. 

When John came it was raining. His hair was tousled and he 
looked like a happy kid. 

“Let’s go to that place in Westchester.” 

“It’s a horrible night, John.” 

“T’ve driven in worse.” 

“All right, then.” 

She sat beside him in the car, saying little. He chattered blithely 
about the people at the hospital. Once the car skidded and when he 
had straightened it out, he looked at her through the corner of 
his eye. . 

“Worried?” he asked softly. 

“About what?” They smiled at each other then, an instant 
before the car spun around and headed through the railing of the 
bridge. 


Somewhere, a child whimpered, and a girl with dark hair pulled 
tightly back from her face, hurried to see what was wrong. 







Somewhere in France, a man boarded a plane, having completed 
his business two weeks early. 
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BETTY SMITH: 


In the Shadow 
Of the Tree 


By CHARLES BROCKMANN 





As the sale of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn approaches the four 
million mark, its author, a small woman whose voice combines soft 
southern modulation with sporadic “Brooklynese” articulation, 
wonders with sincere and appealing humility just when she will 
write the book over which critics will no longer be able to cast 
the shadow of the Tree as a measure of excellence. No one is more 
acutely aware of the task she set up for herself with the publication 
of her spectacular first novel than the novelist herself, who at the 
present time is working, among other things, on a musical version 
of the story of Katie and Johnny Nolan, a third novel whose 
setting will be laid in Michigan, and a novel-length serial for a 
national periodical. 

When the idea of treating Betty Smith in the Southern Writer 
department was first conceived, the obvious question was immed- 
iately raised: can you say that Betty is a southern writer? To which 
the semanticist might reply, “Depends on what you mean by 
‘southern.’ ” In her two novels, by which she is known to the read- 
ing public (not many people realize that for many years Betty 
Smith was exclusively a playwright, and that prior to the publica- 
tion of Tree she wrote some 125 one-act plays and half a dozen 
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full-length plays for amateur production), she has treated Brook- 
lyn, which was her birthplace and home during the formative 
years of her life. While still an adolescent, she went to Ann Arbor, 
and then in 1936, as the result of a brief visit with the late “Prof” 
Koch and Paul Green in Chapel Hill, decided at the latter’s sugses- 
tion to settle in Chapel Hill. It was in Chapel Hill, then, having 
got the necessary aesthetic distance in time and space from her 
early days in Brooklyn, that Betty Smith conceived and wrote the 
Tree. And it was Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River that in- 
spired her to do it. She has kept the copy of the first edition of that 
book, in the back of which she scribbled in 1936 the notes that were 
to develop later into her own novel. They begin: 


“Always a vision of the past, present, and future, always an 
agonizing clarity of what effect the deed today would have on the 
remembrances fifty years from now—at the instant of doing (or 
not doing) a knowledge of the shame that this deed would evoke 
years later—at the instant of speaking sharply to the children, for- 
bidding them some simple thing, the feeling of the sudden tears 
that would come twenty-five years later at the recollection of her 
cruelty of this present moment—yet powerless to change today, 
knowing that each day had to be lived for that day’s sake. . . had 
to be minted and struck off and spent—the currency of the day. 
Each day had its life. The anguish of today was tomorrow’s remi- 
niscences, the cruelty of today was next year’s shame. But the days 
went on—Life was an hour by hour affair. Each minute was a stone 
in the mosaic, and when there was a huge pattern of it, one looked 
back and wept for the ugly squares, the cracked pieces, the dis- 
colored edges. One tried to tear out the pieces of gold or scarlet 
to hold and to finger for (their) loveliness apart from the ugliness. 
But it couldn’t be done. Each piece was a part of the whole. And 
the whole achieved a kind of glory.” 

By her nature Betty Smith is no regional. writer, either of the 
South or of the North. If local color, either of Brooklyn or other- 
where, were her forte, it would be difficult to explain the Tree’s 
translation and phenomenal popularity in sixteen foreign languages. 
No, she has done more than simply delineate in memorable fashion 
the material appearance of a particular spot on the globe. And if 
her novel is in many respects autobiographical, she has done a good 
deal more therein than trace the events in the tempering and ma- 
turation of one individual mind. She has shown the spiritual kinship 
that exists and has always existed among the poor of every nation, 
and thereby done much to foster understanding among people 
of different custom and language. As the novelist herself explains, 
the wealthier people of various cultures can afford to differ widely 
in taste and habit, but the poor, being reduced of necessity to the 
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eternal fundamentals of living, must have much in common the 
world over. Among the last decade’s plethora of novels treating 
the unique, the hermetic, the hybrid, and the sensational, the Tree 
must on this count alone stand with the small number void of a 
concept which time is apt to prove fatuous, carrying some meaning 
to everyone who reads it. For beneath the complexities and con- 
fusions of any civilization as involuted both physically and spiri- 
tually as ours there lurk still the driving shadows of humanity’s 
primal fears and desires—hunger, loneliness, death. Catastrophe 
brings people to face these forces frequently, as is the case in The 
Grapes of Wrath, but it is quite another thing in contemporary 
American literature to treat them as part and parcel of normal 
daily existence among great segments of the population. And so, 
whereas Steinbeck’s Les Raisins de la colere enjoyed an enormous 
succes de scandale among Parisians who were pleased to see a pin 
stuck into the land-of-milk-and-honey notion about the United 
States, the characters in Miss Smith’s Le Lys de Brooklyn found a 
home in the hearts of their French counterparts. 


II 


Perhaps a part of Betty’s breadth of human understanding may 


be credited to her origins. Endowed with Irish blood on her father’s 
side and with German on her mother’s (the family names were 
Keogh and Wehner respectively), her character comprises tra- 
ditional traits of both nationalities: dogged loyalty to her friends 
and to her background, perseverance to. finish any task to which 
she sets herself, and that notwithstanding almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. The Tree was written, some two pages a day, between six 
and eight in the morning, from 1939 to 1942, while Betty had in 
addition the full responsibility of housekeeping and getting two 
daughters through high school. 

Someone has said that the truest measure of a man’s greatness 
is the breadth of his sympathies. By such standard, Betty Smith’s 
personal stature increases with lengthening acquaintance. New York 
editors have asked her why she, living in Chapel Hill, doesn’t write 
on the “race problem.” It’s “hot stuff,” they point out, and she is 
in a position to treat the matter first-hand. But Betty refuses to 
be taken in by the. superficialities of commercialized literature. 
With the keenness of the writer’s eye she observes, and has been 
doing so during her thirteen years in the south, but she will not 
attempt any subject which she has not yet grasped and mastered 
thoroughly through her own sympathy and understanding. 

One writer spoke of Betty’s “humility in learning.” That 
genuine introspective humility, which is a deal more than one would 
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call modesty, is her most outstanding trait. It manifests itself im- 
mediately in the penetrating look of her sharp, somewhat sad blue 
eyes. It is the quality which makes Betty listen sincerely to what 
anyone she meets might have to say. It is by humility that she, in 
common with all persons who would seriously claim the name of 
writer, comes to understand the people and the emotions she would 
depict, and through this same quality she is inevitably hurt by the 
unkindness of some. But she is a good sport, and her conversation, 
like her writing, combines sharp irony with pervasive good humor. 


Iil 


During the time when Betty was writing the Tree, she had no 
real notion that she would ever sell it. The manuscript was still an 
amorphous work of indeterminate length when she learned of the 
Harper contest, which that year was to be awarded for non-fiction, 
and submitted her material to the editors (“I knew it didn’t qualify 
as non-fiction,” she said, “but I knew too that those judges read 
every manuscript submitted to such contests.”) The editors were 
enthusiastic, and suggested that her work, though ineligible for the 
competition, should be finished as a novel. They would come to 
Chapel Hill to talk with her about it, but Betty couldn’t wait; she 
went to New York. At lunch one day with an editor, when it finally 
dawned on her that she was really going to be published, she 
promptly toppled a potato salad into her lap. 

That was in the summer of 1942. She was given another year to 
complete and revise the novel, but she had it finished within six 
months. The final Tree manuscript, shipped express from Chapel 
Hill on December 31, 1942, weighed a pound and three quarters. 
(“Several of us hopeful writers in town had decided that a book 
worth its salt should weigh at least a pound in manuscript,” she 
said, laughingly.) Between that date and the date of publication, 
there was much wrangling with the publishers about a title. Betty 
wanted to call it “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” The editors said 
nobody but Brooklyners would read it. Betty held out, and event- 
ually had her way, although she doesn’t hold with the notion that 
a title can either make or seriously hurt the sale of a book. At any 
rate, she observes now, it seems to have been ‘a felicitous combina- 
tion of words.’ Within two weeks after publication, the sale of her 
novel had whizzed past 150,000. 

Just ten days before publication, in August, 1943, Betty Smith 
married Joe Jones, a native Virginian and associate editor of the 
Chapel Hill Weekly, culminating an acquaintanceship that had 
begun between them by correspondence. Joe, who was stationed 
with the Army near Norfolk at the time, received a fan letter 
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from Miss Smith, praising an article which he had published in 
the Weekly. He answered, other letters followed, and soon they 
met and were married in Norfolk. For six years both of them had 
lived and worked at writing in Chapel Hill without ever meeting 
each other, though they had many mutual friends. After the success 
of Tree and after Joe’s discharge from service, they settled down 
in the old Mangum house on Rosemary Street, which Betty had had 
restored. She is fond of Chapel Hill, though she acknowledges with 
some misgiving that the town has seen a lot of change since pre-war 
days. To recapture some of the charm and peace of comparative 
isolation, Betty and Joe frequently visit their cottage at Nag’s Head, 
some five miles from the site of the Lost Colony. Betty, in common 
with most people, finds that there is something timeless and unsoiled 
about the sea, and so she drives to the Outer Banks whenever a 
break in her routine permits it. 


IV 


Asked if she wrote the Tree for the market or for art, Betty 
merely said she wrote it because she wanted to, and went on to 
state the paradox that is every writer: she loves to write and yet 
finds writing a dreadfully hard job. Not only does she want to write, 
Betty says, she has to write. For her writing is the only satisfactory 
emotional outlet. A writer, she says, starts training from child- 
hood. Consciously or not, he lives the pattern that must inevitably 
lead to creative effort. He makes up stories (like Francie’s, some of 
them may be whoppers), listens, observes, suffers and analyses, 
and above all, remembers—impressions, intimations, and all the 
sensory experiences he has. He reads voraciously. He starts writing 
early, and no matter what despair or discouragement may beset 
him, he never gives up. “And you don’t wait for inspiration,” she 
says. “If you wait for inspiration, you'll never write!” A talk with 
Miss Smith will dispel in short order any notion that she burst 
suddenly upon the public with a “you too can be a writer” 
approach. 

As is inevitable with people in the public eye, Betty has the 
dubious honor of being the subject of no mean quantity of minor 
myths around Chapel Hill. One of them she traced back to its 
source. Several years ago, before the Tree’s publication, she had the 
habit of walking to the post office every night just before closing 
time in the hope of finding some mail. A Labrador retriever, en- 
joying her companionship, used to wait outside her house to take the 
walk with her. Out of this there developed a legend that Betty 
Smith had stalked the streets of Chapel Hill at midnight for years 
with a big, black, spooky dog, and had thereby got inspiration to 
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write her book. There are other stories, one more outlandish than 
the other, some propagated by well-wishers with vivid imaginations, 
some done with malicious intent. Betty shrugs and laughs at them 
all. 

Since 1943, Betty has taken part in a variety of activities asso- 
ciated with literature. She has participated in several radio programs, 
helped generously in the campaign against polio, and made a trip to 
Switzerland to assist in the making of two Praessens films, The 
Search and School Bus. 

The musical version of Tree, which is scheduled for Broadway 
production sometime in the fall, is being done by Betty in collabora- 
tion with producer George Abbott. Miss Smith is working current- 
ly on the scenario in which the original story will be telescoped 
so as to deal mainly with the love affair between Katie and Johnny 
Nolan. No title has yet been settled upon, and composers, lyricists, 
and choreographers are still being auditioned. Betty is excited over 
the prospects of the musical, even if it means forcing a delay in 
the completion of her Ann Arbor novel. 

Betty’s personal literary credo, the motto by which she worked 
long before the sudden success of the Tree, is a comment made 
once by Orville Prescott in the New York Times Book Review. Not 
a new idea by any means, it remains nevertheless a pretty sound 
prescription for anyone in the field: “A truly great novel creates 
memorable characters who are significant for their individual 
personal efforts to meet the eternal human problems.” Perhaps it 
is for this reason, more than any other, that the Tree, after nearly 
seven years, remains a perennial favorite with readers the world over. 
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Ivory crabs 

With onyx eyes 

Weave sand-lace 
Unwittingly. 

They measure their days 
Endlessly tunneling. 
Are they aware 

Of the lace they spin? 
Of the gold 


In the sun? 
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HEATH THOMAS 


The 
DARK 
COMMANDMENTS 


Arvrm. Botton killed the wether in Griffin Meadow he hid 
in the jack pines until sundown. Then he mounted his horse and 
rode through the purple shadows to his cabin on Lost River. He 
fumbled for the latch, opened the door and stumbled to his cot. 
He fell down upon it and wetted the pillow with his tears. 

Now he remembered the afternoon and the great, strange voice 
that had spoken from the hills. When he had first heard it he was 
standing in the yard of his cabin where he had waited and listened 
for a long moment. Then again he had heard the great sound which 
said: ““Today, Bolton, you will sacrifice a sheep! Do not fail!” The 
voice was like some part of the wind that moved through the spruce 
pines high on the hills. 

Bolton shook himself to clear his head. Then he half decided 
that it was afternoon and that he was awake. He noticed that a 
little wind stirred in the dry grasses and that a bumblebee wrestled 
with a fading flower. From the corral his horse gave a friendly 
whicker. 

Not yet convinced that he was awake, Bolton walked to the 
cabin and sat down on the steps. Again he wondered if he dreamed 
and he watched with the keenest perception every little move- 
ment about him. He saw the grasses stand at attention before the 
dying wind and heard a crow call from a dead pine. The bumble- 
bee sucked out the last dregs from the dying flower and zoomed 
off toward the still woods. A whippoorwill dreamed it was spring 
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and woke up speaking, but saw the autumn leaves and went back 
to sleep. 

In Griffin Meadow, Bolton had wept as he plunged the knife 
deep into the heart of the sheep. He was puzzled that God had 
commanded him to perform this awful ritual. The suffering of 
animals had always caused an agony within him that he could not 
understand. His first encounter with the law had occurred many 
years ago when he stabbed a playmate who had stoned a mongrel 
dog. 

He recalled the sheriff stopping at the Bolton shack on the out- 
skirts of town. “How old’s that boy?” the officer asked his mother. 

““He’s just twelve,” replied his mother nervously. 

“Same age as the boy he tried to kill,” said the sheriff. “Well, 
Missus Bolton,” he added, “it’s lucky that knife point missed the 
heart or we'd have to send him away. Better talk to him and maybe 
take him to the woodshed.” 

Of course, that was a long time ago, but only last year he had 
killed a Meican who was beating a horse. He had killed for other 
motives, too, but he considered these misdeeds of but little moment 
since man had invaded the hills and high mountains where Bolton 
and the wild things had lived in peace together. 

But after he had found God, Bolton had vowed that he would 
no longer kill man. This decision was made three weeks ago when 
he had ridden into a little clearing where stood a pulpit and a cow- 
boy preacher 

The congregation of sunbrowned, colorless homesteaders had 
looked strangely at Bolton as he sat motionless on the horse, his 
gun holsters tied flat to his thighs. The preacher’s even flow of words 
had caught at some mysticism in Bolton who suddenly believed the 
doctrine that had flowed out from Judea and down through the 
ages to a pine stump altar on Buffalo Creek. 

In his confession, Bolton told the preacher that much blood 
had been spilled along the trail of his campfires. “This is a glorious 
day for God,” said the preacher, and He will find a way to use you.” 

““Will He speak to me?” Bolton asked. 

“He finds a way to speak to all His children,’ 
replied. 

Bolton then rode off into the solitude of the still woods where 
he thought about this strange new thing that was to have its way 
with him. When night came he went to the home of Jim Carvin. 

The rancher frowned when he saw his visitor. ““What’s up, Bol- 
ton?” he asked. 

“The deal’s off, Carvin,” replied Bolton. ‘“Here’s the money 
you advanced me. I’ll not touch that kind of money again.” 

“Dammit! Bolton, you afraid?” 


the preacher 
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Bolton stifled the profane negation that rose in his throat. “‘No,” 
he said flatly, “I have found God.” His long hands motioned sig- 
nificantly to his gunless hips. 

“But, dammit! man!” exploded Carvin, “the time is running 
out. In six more months those squatters will have title to half the 
valley.” 

Carvin sat silent for awhile, his fingers drumming on the table 
that stood between them. Now he spoke in a more kindly tone. 
“Maybe you been hiding in the hills too long. Sometimes a man gets 
queer ideas when he’s living off to himself. Take a week off, Bol- 
ton; go to town and get drunk; find you a girl.” 

Bolton shook his head like a little boy refusing the fine things 
in a toy window. 

“But what are you going to do?” asked Carvin. ““You’re wanted 
for murder in a half dozen states.” 

“God will tell me what to do,” had been Bolton’s answer. 

Something like a shadow came over the rancher’s face. “You 
wouldn’t try squaring things with the Lord by telling the law 
about this deal, would you?” he asked softly. 

Suddenly a door opened behind Bolton and he turned to face 
a slender, boyish, young man whose right hand fondled the butt of 
his holstered gun. 

“You need me, Dad?” said the newcomer to Carvin. 

“No,” shrugged Carvin. Then both father and son looked 
meaningly at Bolton’s gunless hips. 

After the young man left, Bolton said, “I'll only do what He 
tells me to do. He will tell me what to do.” 

The cattleman seemed lost in thought. “Well, now, maybe He 
will,” said Carvin, “ngaybe He will.” Suddenly the rancher burst 
into a roar of laughter. “God talking to Tris Bolton!” he exclaimed. 
“Maybe He’ll ask you how you killed Mooney and Short and Lund 
and a dozen others! God talking to you!” 

Carvin’s gusty laughs continued until Bolton mounted his 
horse and rode off toward the great stars of the Big Dipper that 
hung over his cabin on Lost River. 

In night’s last hours the dawn wind, with its promise of winter, 
sprang up and woke Bolton from his fitful sleep. He pulled the 
blanket about him and remembered yesterday’s strange journey 
to Griffin Meadow. 

After the sun came up he fed the horse and prepared food and 
coffee for his own breakfast. Then he felt in the saddle bag for 
the worn Bible the preacher had given him. Perhaps within these 
covers he would find some precedent for yesterday’s dark com- 
mandment. 
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And in the Old Testament he found that which he hunted. 
Men of the olden times had spilled blood on their ancient altars and 
Jehovah had smiled on them. 

And throughout the long day Bolton heard no sound, though 
the wind stirred and talked to itself under the eaves. As he read 
from the Book his lips moved with the words and his fingers moved 
with the lines. 

Then the sun rose many times and set many times and the nights 
were not nights and the days were not days but the two were one. 
And the one was a black and yellow smear that God daubed on 
time and the waning year. 

Bolton wept with relief and dread when the Voice spoke again 
in an autumn twilight. “Tonight, Bolton, you will kill an ox. Do 
not fail Me, for he who disobeys the commandments of God shall 
feel His wrath!” The mighty words filled the valley from the 
brown earth to the arc of heaven. Bolton now knew he was not 
dreaming because the great voice was heard by the horse who point- 
ed his ears and looked off toward the hills. 

Bolton waited until the old moon hid behind the dark hills 
and the black night came down and filled all the crevices of the 
earth. Then he mounted his nervous horse and forded the river. 

He rode into one of Carvin’s herds and in the dim afterglow 
of the old moon he picked out a steer. The unsuspecting animal 
which belonged to one of the tame, improved breeds let Bolton dis- 
mount beside it. But it bellowed and gasped when the long blade 
plunged between the short ribs, just behind the left foreleg. 

In the stampede that followed, Bolton narrowly escaped death 
before he regained his saddle on the rearing horse. 

Then the night was split with shouts and shots and curses as 
Carvin’s riders tried to contain the fright-maddened herd. When 
all was quiet again two of the riders passed within a few yards of 
where Bolton hid in the willows. 

“To hell with this outfit,” said one of dion. “I’m going to col- 
lect my pay and move on. Who in hell ever heard of a rancher 
telling 2 cowhand not to harm a man even if he rode into a herd 
and slaughtered a steer? Next thing he’ll tell us to make friends with 
coyotes and lobo wolves.” 

The cowboy’s words brought a high elation to Bolton, for now it 
was evident that God had spoken to Carvin and commanded the 
rancher not to interfere with the killing of the ox. 

The next day when the Voice spoke again Bolton was pleased 
that it did not command him to slaughter an animal. 

“Tonight, Bolton,” it said, “you will go kill a man—one of 
those who wields the hoe and plow. The new people from the east 
must be banished from the land, for they are planting the earth 
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with crops so that the ox cannot graze, 
nor can the sheep multiply. And re- 
member, Bolton, he who disobeys the 
commandments of God shall know His 
wrath!” 

At the thought of killing a man, 
Bolton’s mind went to his six-shooters 
which hung on a peg over his bunk. 
But then he decided that God might 
not condone the efficiency of a gun, 
for in olden times only a knife was 
used. 

It was fifteen miles to the settle- 
ment of the homesteaders and Bolton 
started his journey two hours before 
sundown. He knew the settlers were 
busy with the harvest and would be tired from the day’s toil, a fact 
that would send them early to their beds. 

The subject selected for the kill was an old man who had not 
let the coming night drive him from his fields. Bolton hitched 
his horse in a nearby wood and went on foot to where the old 
man was shocking the corn. 


If age had not dimmed the old man’s sight he could have seen 
the intent in Bolton’s eyes, for there was yet light from the sun’s 
red afterglow and a dim illumination from evening’s great stars that 
looked down from the western sky. But it so happened that the 
old man only saw Bolton’s outstretched hand which he reached out 
to grasp. 

When Bolton lunged forward he put all the force of his lean 
wiry body behind the knife which he plunged to the hilt in the 
homesteader’s chest. The old man’s voice would have risen to a 
scream had not Bolton given the handle a sudden twist that guided 
the blade to the victim’s heart. 

And as Bolton felt the hot fluid on his hands he was warmed 
by a mighty joy that for a dim moment made him remember a 
lost identity. But the moment passed—and he was no longer God. 

Then a day followed night and a night followed day and God 
spoke again. Bolton thought it considerate of Him that He had 
worked out a complete assignment which He uttered in one com- 
mandment. 

“Each night, Bolton,” said the Voice, “you will go to the valley 
of the homesteaders and kill one of their number. And remember 
— who disobeys the commandments of God shall know His 
wrath!” 


Then the nights and the days blurred up again as Bolton obeyed 
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His will. Only once did he receive a reprimand from the Voice. 
The rebuke was given on a bright morning, following the night 
that he killed the little boy. 

“Bolton, you must kill only men,” said the Voice. “It is not 
My wish that you sacrifice women or children. When the men 
are gone the others will leave.” 

Actually, Bolton had not intended to kill the little boy. But 
after he had made the fourth offering the homesteaders had worn 
guns to their fields. And they no longer lingered at their work 
in the shadows of evening. 

In the hours before dawn Bolton had hidden himself in a hay- 
loft and waited for the night. All through the day he had peered 
through a crack in the planking and watched the activities of 
the family who occupied the shack. 

There were two men—brothers if resemblance was to be be- 
lieved—their wives and four children who occupied the homestead. 
Both men carried Colts and at noonday they held a target practice. 
Bolton saw each of them hit, in mid-air, a tin can that was thrown 
by the other. He knew then that if he were to make the sacrifice 
he must employ much stealth and caution. 

It was not yet dark when the younger of the two men came 
to the barn. The homesteader, who carried corn for the mule, 
kicked open the stable door and looked smartly to the left and 
right of the partition. Bolton coiled himself into a knot and waited 
until the man entered the stable. Then he leaped from the window 
of the hayloft and thrust his knees into the homesteader’s back. 

The impact of Bolton’s fall knocked the breath from the man 
who failed to utter a sound when the knife began to plunge near 
the spine and short ribs. Bolton did not know the little boy was 
there until the child looked in the door. 

The look of horror on the boy’s face told Bolton that in an- 
other moment the onlooker would scream. He-jumped up from his 
task and seized the boy’s neck in an iron-like grip. The small writh- 
ing body became still and limp before Bolton plunged the blade into 
the breast. 

The day after God had given the reprimand. Bolton wondered 
querulously why He did not speak to him again. Not a family 
remained in Homestead Valley. The settlers had piled their be- 
longings onto their wagons and were travelling east. How, he 
asked himself, could he kill the men who were gone? 

After three fretful days in which he prowled the woods and 
the fields, Bolton found another man. He thought it a divine act 
of providence that some strange contingency had placed this of- 
fering within three hundred yards of his own cabin. 

The man lay prone on the ground with a carbine thrust before 
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him. He seemed to be watching the cabin where in another mo- 
ment Bolton would have ridden. 


Bolton whirled his horse and reined the animal behind a clump 
of cedars. He dismounted swiftly and removed his boots. Then he 
ran forward on bare, silent feet. 


The man, who was young and swift, heard a twig snap and 
almost avoided Bolton’s wild rush. The knife had already grazed 
the neck when Bolton recognized his victim as the young son of 
Carvin. But the good warm feel of the red blood told Bolton to 
complete this deed which now he knew had been written down in 
the book of doom when time began. 

Then the days and the nights and the earth were strange like 
a dream as Bolton waited for God to speak again. 

But it was the voice of a carbine that next spoke from the 
hills. Bolton stood in the doorway of his cabin and felt the bullet 
brush his neck. He went inside and closed the door. Then in bitter 
words he implored God to protect him from danger. 

Bolton prayed earnestly, but some dark wisdom, older than 
man’s first campfire, forbade him to leave the cabin by daylight. 
A week went by in which he slipped out in the black nights to 
feed and water the horse. 

Then one twilight the Voice spoke again. “Bolton,” it said, 
“tomorrow you will go back to Griffin Meadow where you will 
sacrifice a sheep.” 

Bolton’s lean frame shook with sobs as he thought how mean 
it was of God that He again wanted the blood of a sheep. Once he 
thought of cursing Him and refusing to obey this brutal command- 
ment. 

But when the night came out of the east he saddled his horse 
and rode through the ebony dark to Griffin Meadow. Then as he 
waited for daylight he heard two horsemen ride into the jack 
pines. His narrow eyes darkened with puzzlement and suspicion 
when at sunrise he saw that the riders had dismounted and lay 
prone on the ground. Each carried a carbine and they looked in- 
tently into the meadow—as if they waited for something. 

Bolton rode a circuitous route back to his cabin where he dis- 
mounted and turned the horse into the corral. He decided that 
at last he would begin a vigil in which he would try to see God. If 
he could but meet Him face to face he would reproach Him for not 
providing proper safety for the servant who would do His will. 
He wrapped a dozen cold biscuits in a paper sack and walked off 
to the hills from whence the voice had come. 

Then as the red sun went down a rider stopped within thirty 
yards of the alder bushes where Bolton lay hidden. He saw that 
the horseman was Carvin and knew fear when he thought that 
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the cattleman might seek the killer of his son. Then suddenly 
the Voice spoke and Bolton saw the hills rear and jump like lions 
fighting over a kill. 

“God damn you!” 

Bolton gasped with relief as he realized that he had thought 
these words at the cattleman, but had not spoken them. 

Carvin had raised a great metal horn to his lips and was speak- 
ing toward the cabin. “He who disobeys the commandme.ts of 
God shall know His wrath!” shouted the rancher. “Again I com- 
mand you to go back to Griffin Meadow where you will sacrifice 
a sheep.” 

As Carvin turned his horse and rode off toward the ranch 
house, Bolton found himself tugging at his gunless hips. Then he 
saw that night had come except for a bloody smear which the sun 
had left along the world’s western rim. Something, night birds or 
a lost wind, stirred briefly on the high ground and a coyote told 
his troubles to the stars. Then suddenly he knew this night was 
like five thousand other nights in which he had burned his camp- 
fires. 

An hour later, Bolton stopped his horse within a quarter-mile 
of the Carvin home. He dismounted and removed his boots. Then 
as he walked forward on bare silent feet toward the light in the 
ranch house he ran his thumb over the sharp edge of the knife and 
told himself that while he had never heard the voice of God he now 
knew His wrath. 
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ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 
CHARLES PHILBRICK 


Glozing the passages of night, the mice 
In the woodwork gather and part, commit 
Their small dry nuisances of love and forage 
On our sleep. 

Practising to die, 
We dream the day over in our sleep 
And order it to triumph. More, we reach 
With kemp claws across the counterpane 
And touch, then sleep another sleep. 
Later we wake halfway at noise; we roll 
Apart and put it down to mice, merely— 
Just as always. Memorandum: set the traps. 
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THE SOUTHERN PART OF 
HEAVEN 


By WittiaM Meape Prince. Rinehart & 
Company, 1950. 314 pp. $3.50. 

How often have you heard people say, 
“It wasn’t like this when I was a kid; 
those were the good old days!”? For that 
matter, how often have you said it your- 
self? 

William Meade Prince, illustrator turn- 
ed author, has said it often enough to fill 
some three hundred pages, and well 
enough to make us wish he had filled 
some three hundred more. The Southern 
Part of Heaven, as Mr. Prince calls this 
reminiscent volume, is the story of his 
childhood at the turn of the century in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Told in a 
very sentimental and nostalgic fashion 
but with an undertone of humor which 
makes it pleasant and delightful reading, 
it is a tale that should appeal equally to 
both young and old. If Mr. Prince sees 
his boyhood and the 1900’s enveloped in 
a rosy haze, he is hardly to be censured. 
After all, aren’t those of us who belong to 
a later generation, despite the disparaging 
contrasts always made by the older folks, 
prone to view that fabled era in exactly 
the same manner? 

For young Billy Prince the sleepy vil- 
lage of Chapel Hill with its 1200 in- 
habitants—half of whom were students 
at the State University—was the most 
wonderful place in the world. Here he 
and his parents made their home with his 
grandfather, the Episcopal minister, and 
his uncles, Mars’ Phil and Mars’ Pike. 
Because his father was often away on 
romantic business for the Southern Rail- 
way, these two uncles were the bright 
stars around which his lifé revolved. If 
they played upon his childish innocence, 
they also warmed his boyish heart; and 
their many thoughtful acts were ample 
recompense for the little pranks they en- 
joyed so much. 

With Wump and his many companions 
at his side and his dog at his heels Billy 
scuffed his barefoot way through the dusty 





streets of town or under the influence of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s writings lived 
as an Indian in the nearby woods. In his 
wealthier moments you might find him 
before the candy showcase in Dr. Kluttz’s 
store, his ten pennies burning a hole in 
his pocket but his canny nature forcing 
him to make long and studied decisions, 
weighing carefully the comparative merits 
of the jelly bean versus the sour ball. 

Because Billy lived in a college town, 
much of his life centered about the Uni- 
versity. When he wasn’t watching the 
athletic teams in action, he was sitting in 
the art classes, drawing spheres and cubes 
and wishing desperately that he were 
home in his own room copying the works 
of Charles Dana Gibson or Frederick 
Remington. But there wasn’t a prouder 
kid in town the year the University an- 
nual accepted three of his pictures. Billy’s 
was in every sense a varied childhood; a 
heathen Indian on Saturday, an organ- 
pumping Christian on Sunday; one of the 
Chapel Hill small-fry one week, and a 
young traveler braving the rigours of a 
trip to Norfolk the next week. 


While the action does center about 
young Billy Prince, this is not a run-of- 
the-mill autobiography. The major con- 
cern is really Chapel Hill, the people of 
this quiet village, and life as it was lived 
back at the beginning of the century. 

Making use of his skill as an illus- 
trator, William Meade Prince has sup- 
plemented his fine text with a series of 
sketches which capture and convey with a 
power born of simplicity the people and 
the scenes of his childhood. 

As regards the theme of this book, Mr. 
Prince has best summed it up himself in 
speaking of the death of Dr. Kluttz: 

On the winter day on which he 
passed on to even better things, a 
thin sheath of ice lay over the vil- 
lage and the leaves of the magnolia 
outside his window made a little dry 
crackling in the wind. Mr. Moss 
(the Presbyterian minister) sat by his 
bed, thinking he was asleep. There 
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had been a long silence, when Dr. 
Kluttz—who may or may not have 
thought about it before—asked, ‘‘Mr. 
Moss, do you think I’ll go to Heav- 
en?” (Anyway, that’s the way the 
story is.) 

“Yes, Dr. Kluttz,” said Mr. Moss, 
“IT think you will.” 

Dr. Kluttz smiled a little, and 
there was another long pause. Then, 
“Mr. Moss, what do you think Heav- 
en is like?” he asked. 

Mr. Moss took his time on that 
one, and finally he said, “Dr. Kluttz, 
I believe Heaven must be a lot like 
Chapel Hill in the Spring.” 

“That’s good,” said Dr. Kluttz— 
and he started on his journey. 


This idea of Heaven is generally 
accepted by people who lived in 
Chapel Hill a long time ago. 


—Harry R. Snowden 


MINGO DABNEY 


By James Street. The Dial Press, 1950. 
383 pp. $3. 

Set in Cuba during the violent days of 
the insurrection, this latest of Mr. Street’s 
Dabney novels is the action-packed ad- 
venture of a young woodsman who be- 
comes the first Dabney to leave the 
boundaries of Mississippi. The young 
woodsman is, of course, Mingo Dabney, 
the last of that gallant clan. 

Mingo leaves Lebanon in 1895 on a 
white horse in pursuit of a beautiful Cu- 
ban girl whom. he knows as Rafaela Gal- 
ban. It isn’t long, however, before he 
finds that the woman he wants is no 
common Cuban beauty. Known as La 
Entorcha, Senorita Galban is the sacred 
symbol of her countrymen’s revolt. Before 
Mingo’s quest is over he is dismounted 
and barefoot, fighting with the Cuban 
insurrectos against Spanish tyranny. 

La Entorcha, whose hair turned white 
before she was eighteen, is the vestal 
virgin in Cuba’s temple of hope. But to 
Mingo Dabney she is only 2 woman—the 
woman he wants. For her he goes to Cuba. 
In attempting to reach Cuba the young 
woodsman meets Captain Joe Fry, 2 Con- 
federate hero returning to sea as master 
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of a blockade runner. There are other 
Americans aboard, but unlike Captain 
Fry—who seeks only to return to sea after 
thirty years—and Mingo—who seeks only 
La Entorcha—these men are at war with 
Spain. 

When Mingo finally reaches Cuba, he 
finds himself in trying circumstances, to 
say the least. The Spanish hangman’s 
noose awaits Captain Fry’s ship, but 
Mingo, with the aid of Mr. Street’s in- 
credible pen and an equally incredible 
British vice-consul, manages an escape. 

This first encounter with General Sa- 
galdo, the sadistic commander of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba, is enough to con- 
vince Mingo that the rebel cause is a just 
one. With the encouraging words of Cap- 
tain Fry still ringing in his ears, Mingo 
takes to the hills to join the patriots. 

As he becomes more and more involved 
in the insurrection, we meet Antonio 
Maceo, the mulatto who leads Cuba’s fight 
and the man who stands most in the way 
between Mingo and Rafaela Galban. Be- 
tween bloody, running battles with Sa- 
galdo’s Spanish forces, the woodsman 
from Mississippi, whom the band of bare- 
foot patriots call El Dabney, sees Rafaela. 
Their’s is a restrained romance at best, 
but it builds with the plots and counter- 
plots of the rebellion to a natural con- 
clusion. 


Mingo Dabney is more than an enter- 
taining adventure. Like the mark of Sa- 
galdo, “‘a slash in the belly,” this drama- 
tic story of revolt on Spain’s flaming fort- 
ress island is not easily forgotten. The 
action is vividly colorful, but never too 
fantastically conceived by Mr. Street. 
Though one would hardly envy hero Dab- 
ney’s position in Cuba’s blood bath, his 
story is a difficult one to lay aside. It 
has the thrill of high adventure from 
start to finish, but there are moments of 
lightness, as well as compassion, terror, 
and, most of all, hope. 

In a prefatory note the author states 
that he has taken some liberty with 
historical fact. This should bother no one. 
For, as Mr. Street also points out, he is 
a story teller and not an historian. Other 
novels by the author—Oh, Promised Land, 
Tap Roots, By Valour and Arms, To- 
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morrow We Reap—have already establish- 
ed Mr. Street as one of our best story 
tellers. Mingo Dabney takes its place be- 
side the others. 

—John Wells Robinson 


SOUTHERN LEGACY 


By Hoppinc Carter. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1950. 186 pp. $3.00. 


Regardless of how much has been said 
to the contrary, Hodding Carter knows 
and understands the South better than 
any other Southern editor. Often referred 
to as the Dixie counterpart of the late 
William Allen White, Carter can at least 
explain the South, to Southerners and 
“foreigners” alike, as no one else has been 
able to do. In Southern Legacy he has tak- 
en a long look about his native region 
and set down his observations in a book 
that might well be compulsory reading 
for every Southerner. 

It is Mr. Carter’s well-grounded opinion 
that the truth about the South’s disability 
lies not in the Southerner’s “radar screen” 
protection of his region nor in the un- 
informed attacks from the outsider. He 
rather thinks that the trouble lies in an 
inherent legacy which has been engen- 
dered by the riotous history of the pioneer 
and slave South. The “broadsword vir- 
tues,” the “faith of our fathers,” the 
clannishness, the Victorian matriarchy of 
the genteel Southerner, and all their mul- 
tiple and interrelated issues have become 
so enmeshed and entangled in the Southern- 
er’s way of thinking that it is difficult for 
him to diminish or discard his peculiar 
prides and prejudices. 

Mr. Carter feels that the South must 
take three major steps if it is ever to 
achieve a cohesive solidarity. First of all, 
it is necessary to make the quality of 
public education in the South at least 
comparable to prevailing national stand- 
ards. Secondly, the South must concur- 
rently find agricultural, industrial, and 
professional usefulness for the young and 
talented, else the migration to greener 
fields will increase as skills are acquired 
which cannot be employed at home. Fi- 
nally, along with these goals, an agri- 
cultural-industrial balance must be achiev- 
ed in Dixie. 
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Only by executing these aims, Carter 
insists, will the South win its fight for a 
better region. When this is accomplished, 
a new era of prosperity will assure the 
South of its rightful place in the national 
picture. 

In Southern Legacy Mr. Carter also 
deals with some of the controversies that, 
grouped under the all-inclusive heading of 
“civil rights,” have roused the South in 
recent months. Although his outspoken 
opinions on some of these issues might 
disturb persons less liberal than himself, 
his views are never such as to be reason 
for embarrassment. Carter has faced the 
issues squarely, and it is not too much to 
hope that most thinking Southerners will 
eventually be won over to his point of 
view. 

—Vivian B. Johnson 
a 


DEBBY 


By Max STEELE. Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
304 pp. $3. 

Many times during the year we sec 
publicity releases praising some brilliant 
young writer’s brilliant first novel. This 
review, however, is not praise of another 
such novel, but, instead, it merely recom- 
mends a simple book about a simple 
character. 

The heroine, Deborah Hall, is a tiny 
woman who is mentally undeveloped. She 
never fully understands the life about 
her and often must stop and pour over 
a strange remark or some unusual action 
before she can see its meaning or mo- 
tivation. In spite of her limited intellec- 
tual ability all the emotions of a human 
mind are known to and felt by Debby. 
Robbed of her own children early in life 
and having lost her husband in the First 
World War, Debby knows at times all 
the loneliness of widowhood and at other 
times all the pangs of a mother longing 
for her lost children. Byt most of the 
time her adopted family keeps her busy. 

The adopted family, the Merrills, take 
Debby into their home at the time when 
they are laboring through the depression 
of the thirties. In their household “little 
old Debby,” as the Merrills call her, finds 
a wife who dominates everything in her 
home. So completely does Mrs. Merrill 
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spellbind her husband that he cannot 
live in the house when she is not there. 
There is the first son, Britt, who makes 
such confusion of his life at home that he 
finds it better to join the CCC. And there 
is Rebecca, the social climbing daughter 
who is impatient with her family in their 
forced economy. The next two children 
are the polar opposites of the family circle 
—Betty, the tomboy, and Julia, the prim 
little lady. And finally there is Glenn, 
the baby who is born soon after Debby’s 
arrival in the Merrill home. 

Between Glenn and Debby there de- 
velops an intimacy that at first rivals 
Glenn’s affection for his mother and later 
completely overshadows it. Glenn is 
mothered by Debby until he starts ele- 
mentary school. But then, because he is 
learning to spell and figure, he begins to 
feel superior to Debby. Their friendship 
rapidly declines, and Debby never under- 
stands, never forgets. 
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Mr. Steele, a shy retiring young man 
who has lived in Chapel Hill since the re- 
cent war, has proven himself an accomp- 
lished writer with this rewarding novel. 
While choosing a difficult task in writing 
of a mentally backward person, he has 
handled his story well. His characters are 
always sharply drawn, and this is par- 
ticularly difficult when they must for- 
ever be seen through the clouded eyes of 
Debby. And yet, by using this device the 
author has been able to point up certain 
peculiarities in his other people that other- 
wise would almost go unnoticed. One 
would think that Debby might appear 
ridiculous, but. Mr. Steele gives her an 
insight into human nature and a basic 
wisdom that at times is startling. Though 
he never writes pitiably of the little 
woman, he exhibits a keen tenderness for 
her that is most touching. 

Insofar as the narrative itself is con- 
cerned, there is one chief fault. Though 
the beginning of the story is developed 
thoroughly and in sufficient detail, the 
latter part tends to be somewhat sketchy. 
Great lapses of time give the reader the 
impression that everything has happened 
too suddenly. The last few scenes, how- 
ever, are among the most beautifully told 
in the entire novel. This ending might 
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seem a bit trite to some, but it is never- 
theless a fitting one, leaving the reader 
with a sense of Debby’s fulfillment of 
her purpose. 

Although Debby will never be one-of- 
the-world’s-great-novels, it is indeed a 
credit to one so young as Mr. Steele. The 
book was the unanimous choice of the 
judges for the biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Contest. 


—J. Sandy Peake 


By W. A. Miter, Jr. 

This would seem to be open season on 
General Wade Hampton, for the renown- 
ed South Carolinian, after having been 
neglected by biographers for half a cen- 
tury, has suddenly come into his own. 
Manley Wade Wellman’s Giant In Gray, 
published last fall, is no doubt the defin- 
itive work on the stalwart soldier-pol- 
itician. But, now, from the pen of Hamp- 
ton M. Jarrell comes Wade Hampton and 
the Negro (University of South Carolina 
Press, 209 pp., $3.50), an historical in- 
terpretation of the period following the 
Civil War when revolution and counter- 
revolution was the order of the day in 
South Carolina politics. Dr. Jarrell be- 
lieves that the chaos then rampant could 
have been avoided had the state more 
closely followed Hampton’s forward- 
looking counsel. His analysis is a sound 
one, and his plea for sanity in our ap- 
proach to similar situations today is well 
worth careful study. 

Another prominent Carolinian has been 
brilliantly accounted for in Margaret L. 
Coit’s John C. Calhoun, American Port- 
rait (Houghton Mifflin Company, 593 pp., 
$5). In this, the most engaging biography 
of a Southerner since Freeman’s R. E. Lee, 
Miss Coit has presented the tragic and 
much abused Calhoun so vividly that we 
are made to wonder at his having been 
subordinated to Clay and Webster these 
many decades. Though he is remembered 
primarily for having championed nullifi- 
cation and states rights, Calhoun was a 
patriot whose love of the Union was over- 
shadowed only by a desire to protect his 
people.. Miss Coit’s scholarly yet deeply 
human. portrayal of the great logician and 
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statesman is destined to become the author- 
itative biography of Calhoun. 

If the war fostered by Calhoun’s po- 
litical doctrines was the period of the 
Union’s tempering, then the years be- 
tween 1774 and 1789 was the age of its 
forging. In The Reluctant Rebels (Harper 
and Brothers, 467 pp., $5) Lynn Mont- 
ross tells of that period in a vivid narra- 
tive style that is all too frequently shun- 
ned by the more erudite historians. He 
has taken our early patriots out of the 
statuary halls and reunited them in Phil- 
adelphia. The result is the amazing group 
of personalities that made up the Con- 
tinental Congress—not just another legis- 
lative body with its head in the clouds 
but more of an assembly whose members 
had their heads in a noose. Nonetheless 
they managed to conduct a successful rev- 
olution on a shoestring, create a nation, 
and produce a concentration of political 
genius the like of which had not been 
seen since Periclean Greece. 

While mentioning Pericles, let us rec- 
ommend Arthur L. Whall’s magnificent 
anthology The Greek Reader (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 883 pp., $5) which contains 
a liberal sprinkling of the great Athen- 
ian’s orations. This collection, first pub- 
lished in 1943 and out of print until 
recently, is by far the most satisfying 
single volume of Hellenic literature now 
available in translation. In one volume 
Whall has assembled the best extracts of 
all the major Greek writers from Homer 
to the Alexandrians. The translations are 
superb, and Mr. Whall’s introductions are 
proof that he is one of the most em- 
inent classical scholars of our generation. 

In The Paradox of Oscar Wilde (The 
Macmillan Company, 250 pp., $3.50) 
George Woodcock has undertaken no 
small task. He has not written another 
biography of the famous Victorian but 
has instead aimed at explaining the duality 
of Wilde’s personality insofar as it af- 
fected his writings. We have, as a result, 
a probing study of the influences which 
produced one of the most contradictory 
yet brilliant individuals in modern let- 
ters. The work should be of immense 
value to critics striving to evaluate Wilde’s 
true significance in English letters, but 
at the same time it is a fascinating and 
readable study of the celebrated figure. 














